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Hotes, 


CITY CHURCH REGISTERS. 

Writing of Lady Mary Keys (8 S. vi. 301) 
Mr. W. L. Rurron seeks enlightenment as to 
transcripts of City parish registers. With the 
Editor's permission, I can supply the following 
list, in the hope that it will elicit further informa- 
tion on this interesting subject :— 

1, Marriage, Baptismal, and Burial Registers, 1571 to 
1874, &c., of the Dutch Reformed Church, Austin Friars, 

ited by W. J. C, Mcens, Lymington, 1884, 


2. Register of the Attestations or Certificates of 
Membership, Confessions of Guilt, Certificates of Mar- 
riages, Betrothals, Publications of Banns, &c., in Dutch 
Reformed Church, Austin Friars, Edited by J. H. 
Hessele. 1892. Ato. 

3. Vestry Minute Books of the Parish of St. Bartholo- 
mew in the Exchange, 1567-1678. Edited by Dr, Fresh- 
field, 1890. 

4. Registers of St. Botolph, Bishopegate. Edited by 
Rey. A. W.C. Hallen. Alloa, 1889, 8vo. 

5. Register Book of the Parish of St. Christopher-le- 
Btocks. Edited by Dr. Freshfield. 1882, 8 vols. 4to, 

6. Accomptes of the Churchwardens of the Paryshe of 
8t. Christofer’s in London, 1575 to 1672, Edited by Dr. 
Freshfield, 1885. 4to. 

7, Minutes of the Vestry Meetings and other Records 
ofthe Parish of St. Christopher-le-Stocks, &c, Edited 
by Dr. Freshfield. 1886, 4to, 

8. On the Parish Books of St. Margaret, Lothbury, 
Bt. Christopher-le-Stocks, and St. Bartholomew by the 

change, &c. By Dr. Freshfield, 1876. 4to. 

9. Vestry Minute Book of the Parish of St. Margaret, 
er &e., 1571-1677, Edited by Dr. Freshfield. 


10. Transcript of the Registers of the United Parishes 
of 8. Mary Woolnoth and 8. Mary Woolchurch Haw, 
&e., 1588 to 1760, By Revs. J, M. 8, Brooke and 
A. W. C. Hallen, 1886. 8vyo. 

11. Accounts of the Churchwardens of the Parish of 
St. Michael, Cornhill, &c,, 1456 to 1608. With Memo- 
randa in the Great Book of Accounts, &c, Edited by 
W.H. Overall. 8vo. 

12, Register Book of the Parish of St, Nicholas Acons, 
1589-181 Transcribed by W. Brigg. Leeds, 1890, 


8vo0. 
13. Some Remarks upon the Book of Records and 
History of the Parieh of St. Stephen, Coleman Street, 
&e. By Dr. Freshfield. 1887. 4to. 

The Harleian Society has issued the following, 
all, with one exception, edited by Dr. J. L. Chester, 
and all in quarto :— 

14. Parish Registers of St. Antholin, Budge Row, &¢., 
and of St, John Baptist in Walbrook, 1682+ 

15. Reiester Booke of Saynte De’nis Backchurch 

16. Paris gisters of St. Mar 
1558-1754. 1880. 
17, Parish Registers of St. Michael Cornhill, 1646= 


18. Register of all the Christninges, Burialles, and 

Weddinges within the Parish of St. Peetere upen Corn: 

hill, beginning at the Raigne of our most Soueraigne 

Ladie Queen Elizabeth. Edited by G. W. J. Gower, 

mth Pe wah Re isters of St. Th the Apostle, &c 
. Paris rs of St. Thomas 

1558-1754. 18—. 

From a to space I have not given the titles 
quite in full, 

As most ofthese transcripts are“ privately printed” 
—ominous words to the London bibliographer— 
I have had some difficulty in compiling this list. 
It is doubtless imperfect, and perhaps some of 
your readers—Dr, Freshfield, for instance—may 
be able and willing to add to it. Cannot the City 
clergy assist us in this matter? There are many 
churches whose registers, throwing such a vivid 
light as they do upon the daily life of our ancestors, 
and historically interesting as they are, are sealed 
books even to their own parishioners, 

May I add a word upon a still larger question ? 
What a debt London antiquaries would gladly 
owe to our City clergy if they would emulate the 
example of a few whom I could name, and give us 
accounts of the parishes and fabrics under their 
care. Many of the latter are fast disappearing— 
St. Michael’s, Wood Street, for instance, is doomed, 
and, so far as I know, no written record will be left 
of a church whose predecessor Stow praises as a 
“ proper thing” in his time—let us who value the 
past and what it has bequeathed to us at least have 
the consolation of reading of their bygone glories. 
Only, do not “‘ privately print” the books ! 

Some day, if our kind Editor will allow me, I 
will specify what has been done in this d on 
also. R, Crarx. 


In reply to Mr. Rurron’s inquiry, I have to 
say that in 1800 the Registrar of 
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to the Commissioners, “that it is not the custom 
within the diocese of London for any return to be 
made to the Bishop’s Registry of either burials or 
baptisms.” He might, I think, have included 
marriages. I find there are now no transcripts 
for the diocese of London known to exist before 
the year 1800, with the exception of returns 
made by a few parishes in 1665 6, and one or 
two years in the eighteenth century. These stray 
returns have been bound up in a book now de- 
posited in the Bishop’s Registry ; they are in good 
condition, and furnish some interesting statistics 
of the mortality during the plague. It may be as 
well to remark that Herts and Essex then being 
in the diocese, quite as many of the returns relate 
to parishes in those counties as in Middlesex. I 
noticed that the City bills during the plague were 
perforated, and was informed that this treatment 
was supposed to disinfect them. Can any one 
corroborate this, or say on what grounds the belief 
was founded? CO. E. 
Eden Bridge, 


EATON FAMILY, 


I seek information as to the family and arms 
of Theophilus Eaton, Esq., Deputy Governor of the 
Eastland Merchants Company, agent of the King 
at the Court of Denmark, and the first Governor 
of the New Haven colony. 

In the collections of the New Haven Colony 
Historical Society there is a portrait of a young 
woman, which formerly belonged to Governor 
Eaton. In the upper left-hand corner is the in- 
scription “ Atatis suc, 25, 1635,” and in the upper 
right-hand corner is a coat of arme. There isa 
reproduction of the face, without the arms and 
inscription, at p. 115 of Atwater’s ‘ History of the 
New Haven Colony.’ The portrait is so darkened 
by age that certain features of the arms are difficult 
to make out. Some years ago (probably about 
1864) the following explanatory writing was at- 
tached to the portrait :— 

“Ancient portrait, formerly in the New Haven 
Museum, supposed to be that of a relative of Governor 
Eaton. At the right is the shield, divided into three 
pile or wedge shaped parts. On the sinister division isa 
running greyhoun’, which distinguishes the arms of the 
Morton family of Cheshire co., England, of which was the 
wife of Governor Eaton. Resting on the shield appears 
to be a full-faced helmet designating a baronet or knight. 
The crest above the helmet appears to be a ducal coronet 
with the feathers of the Prince of Wales. This is con- 
jectured to have reference to the Yale —_ whose 
qecpenttons were of the first order of nobility in North 

ales, The maiden name of Mrs. mn was Ann 
Morton, her first husband David Yale,” 

Some comments must be made on these state- 
ments, First as tothe arms. The central part of 
the shield is a transposed pile, that is, the point is 
upwards, and at the centre of the upper edge of 
the shield. I should call this central pile the only 


into three pile-shaped figures, although the por. 
tions of the shield remaining on each side arg 
necessarily somewhat pile-shaped. 

A horizontal line divides the central pile (per 
fesse) into an upper white and lower red portion, 
There seem to two charges or figures on the 
lower and one on the upper portion of the central 
pile, though, being much faded, it is quite difficult 
to determine their exact character, particularly that 
on the upper division (in chief). They may be all 
alike ; certainly the two lower ones seem alike, It 
is possible that these apparent charges are simply 
the result of the white paint flaking off and dis. 
playing the dark olive green under coat of paint, 
and that the original painting showed no charges; 
but, if so, there is a remarkable coincidence in the 
size, shape, and symmetrical position of the two 
apparent figures in base, although the portrait 
shows considerable flaking of the colours. They 
more nearly resemble the morion shown in Elvin’s 
‘Dictionary of Heraldry,’ plate xxxviii. fig. 2 
than any other figure shown by the authorities [ 
have consulted, though they may be some kind of 
cap or hat, or cover for a platter. There is stronger 
evidence of the charges in base than of the charge 
in chief, as already noted ; and while they are pro- 
bably all of the same nature, yet this is not neces- 
sarily the case. 

That part of the shield on the sinister side of the 
central pile is coloured yellow, and displays a 
running greyhound, coloured whitish or greyish, as 
stated above, and ‘‘ collared” apparently vert. 

The background of the portrait on which the 
arms are painted is very dark with age and is now 
a very dark olive green, nearly black ; and that 
portion of the shield on the dexter side of the 
central pile (or the pile) is now of the same colour 
(dark olive) as the background, so that even the 
outline of the shield on that side cannot be traced, 
This side originally must have been either dark 
green or black, as any other colour would probably 
have left some indications. There are fairly 
distinct indications on this side, however, of 
running greyhound similar to that displayed on the 
sinister side, though the evidence is not conclusive, 
as but little of the figure has survived the ravages 
of time. 

The helmet I fail to make out. It may have 
been plainer in 1864. It was undoubtedly there, 
however, as the “ducal coronet” is exceedingly 
plain, and is of the ‘‘ three leaved ” variety, almost 
an exact counterpart of Elvin’s plate xxiv. fig. 35, 
and the space where the helmet should be found is 
now of the same dark colour as the background, 
The mantling, however, shows very plainly, and 
crimson is the prevailing colour. The plume above 
the coronet appears to be of three ostrich feathers, 
like Elvin’s plate xliii. fig. 38, the central feather 
crimson, the others either yellow or brown. 


pile, instead of saying that the shield was divided 


I have not made much use of heraldic language 
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in describing these arms, partly because of my 
own imperfect acquaintance with it, and partly 
because, owing to the uncertainties of detail, I 
thought a better description could be made at 
length, as above. 

I have spent some time searching for this coat 
ofarms in Burke, Papworth, and deter authorities, 
bat have found nothing at all resembling it. 

Can any one tell to what family it belongs? 
To know this would, without doubt, throw much 
light upon many questions connected with Governor 
Eaton’s and allied families. The portrait was 

inted in 1635, doubtless in London, and in 1637 

r. Eaton came to America. 

It has been conjectured that the portrait is eitber 
that of Mary Eaton, daughter of the Governor, 
who became the wife of Valentioe Hill, Esq., of 
Boston, or of Ann Yale, daughter of Governor 


side instead of being impaled or quartered in the 
ordinary way. Was this method of impaling or 
quartering by pile-shaped divisions ever in vogue? 

Bishop Thomas Morton, however, according to 
all authorities, was never married, and his mortuary 
inscription describes him as “senex et ccelebs ” 
(see Ormerod’s ‘Cheshire’). It has been con- 
jectured, with considerable force, by Prof. Dexter, 
of Yale College, who has published some investi- 
gations on the Eaton and Yale families, that Mrs. 
Ann Eaton, the Governor’s second wife and relict 
of David Yale, was the daughter of Bishop George 
Lloyd, Bishop Morton’s immediate predecessor. 
He was theson of Meredydd Lloyd, of Caernarvon- 
shire, born 1560, Rector of Thornton and Bangor, 
Bishop of Sodor and Man 1600, Bishop of Chester 
1604, where he died Aug. 1, 1615, and was buried 
in his own cathedral. His arms, according to 
Burke, were “Sa., three nags’ heads erased ar.” 


Eaton’s second wife (by her first husband, David 
Yale), and the aunt of Governor Elihu Yale, from 
whom Yale College derived its name, who became 


If his will could be found it might settle the ques- 
tion of the ancestry of Ann (Yale) Eaton, who is 


the wife of Edward Hopkins, Esq., second Governor | the ancestor of so many families, English and 
of the Connecticut colony, and after his return to American (Eaton, Jones, Yale, Hopkins, &c.). 
England Commissioner of the Admiralty and | Certainly there were alliances between these Welsh 


Navy, Member of Parliament, &c., who died in 
London in 1657. 

That the portrait is that of Mra. Hopkins seems 
to have been the theory of the writer of the ex- 
planatory note above quoted; but the Yale arms 
and crest bear no resemblance whatever to this 
(see Burke, “‘ Yale, of Plas-yn-Yale, co. Denbigh,” 
of which family was Governor Elihu Yale). Arms: 
Erm., a saltire gu. fretty or. Crest, a mount vert, 
thereon a boar az. within a net or, in the mouth an 
acron slipped ppr.” Moreover David Yale was 
married to his wife Ann (Morton ?) in 1613, three 
years after the birth of the lady of the portrait 
(1610). Mather, Eaton’s contemporary, in his 
‘Magnalia,’ states that Governor Eaton’s second 
wife was the widow of David Yale, and the daughter 
of the Bishop of Chester, not stating which bishop, 
and Prof. Kingsley, some years since, appears to 
have assumed, in his * Bicentennial Address on the 
Founding of the New Haven Colony,’ that she was 
the daughter of Thomas Morton, Bishop of Chester 
and Durham, which statement has been followed 
by the historian of the Yale family, as also by the 
writer of the above-quoted note. The Morton 
family bearing for arms ‘‘ running greyhounds,” 
as referred to in the “note,” was probably (see 
Burke) one of two Cheshire families named 
Morton, with arms, first, “ Ar.,a greyhound cour- 
rant sa., collared vert, rimmed of the first ; crest, 
& greyhound’s head ar., collared vert, rimmed of 
the first”; or else, secondly, “ Ar., a greyhound in 
fall course sa., collared gu.; crest, a wolf's head.” 
Probably the former. On this theory the arms 


shown must be a kind of impaling or quartering, 
i. ¢., the shield divided by lines into pile-shaped 
figures with the wife’s arms displayed on the sinister 


families of Yale and Lioyd about this time. For 
instance, John Lloyd, LL.D., “ Cambro Britanus,” 
died Feb. 20, 1607, et. seventy-four, and his wife 
Elizabeth Dec. 12, 1590, and they with their 
daughter Francisca, wife of David Yale, LL.D., 
are all interred in Chester Cathedral, not far from 
the remains of Bishop Lloyd (Ormerod’s ‘Cheshire,’ 
ji. 192-3). 

The portrait is No. 250 of the ‘New Haven 
Historical Society’s Collection.’ Nos. 251 and 252 
are portraits repectively of an English cardinal 
and bishop. They also are from the Old Connecti- 
cut Museum, and were undoubtedly received at 
the same time and from the same source as No. 250. 
They probably all belonged to the Eaton family ; 
and the three portraits very much resemble each 
other and seem to confirm the statement of Mather, 
that Governor Eaton’s wife was the daughter of the 
Bishop of Chester. Were it not for the evidence 


that Bishop Morton died unmarried, one might 
| readily suppose them to be portraits of Bishop 
| Thomas and Cardinal John Morton, who, as is 
| well known, were of the same family. 

Can any one give references to printed works 
containing portraits of any the Bishops of Chester 
| prior to 1660; and particularly of Bishops Morton 
and Lloyd, and also of Cardinal Morton? The 
identification of these portraits might solve the 
| problem. 
If the lady’s portrait is that of Mary Eaton, wife 
| of Valentine Hill, or any other of the Governor's 
| daughters, then the arms are probably those of 
Governor Eaton himself; but, so far as known to the 
| writer, the Governor used no arms, a seal some- 
times used by him on New England documents 


| being a plain device bearing the initials T,E. ; but 
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as he seems to have discarded all such vanities 
after his arrival in the colonies, not much can be 
argued from the fact that no arms appear on his 
seal, From the position, public and private, which 
he held in England we should naturally expect him 
to display arms. 

I have found no families of the name Eaton, 
Etton, or Eton, bearing any arms like those of the 
portrait, though the crest of the family of Eden, of 
Kent and Suffolk, was a plume of ostrich feathers 
(Fairbairn’s ‘Crests,’ plate xii. fig, 9). Governor 
Eaton’s grandfather was the Rev. Richard Eaton, 
Vicar of Great Budworth, Cheshire, and was buried 
there Jan. 7, 1600. is father was the Rev. 
Richard Eaton, B.A., Lincoln College, Oxford, 
1585 ; B.D. 1589 ; perhaps curate at Stony Strat- 
ford, Oxfordshire, about 1591; vicar of Trinity 
Church, Coventry, Warwickshire, 1590 to 1604; 
vicar of Great Budworth, Cheshire, Aug. 3, 1604; 
Prebendary of Lincoln Cathedral, 1607; and died 
about July, 1616. His children were Governor 
Theophilus (the eldest), Rebecca, Elizabeth, Ann or 
Hannah (probably wife of Rev. Francis Higginson, 
of Salem, Mass.), John (B.A., Magdalen College, 
Cambridge, 1624, ministerof the Church of England, 
came to New Haven, returned to England, and 
served the ministry at Dukinfield, Cheshire, until 
ejected for Nonconformity, dying at Denton, in Lan- 
cashire, 1664-5), Thomas, Jonathan, Francis, and 
Nathaniel, whose rather unsavoury recordas the first 
head of Harvard College is a matter of history. 

Mr, James Croston, in his ‘ County Families of 
Lancashire and Cheshire’ (London, 1887), com- 
menting on some proceedings had concerning the 
orthodoxy of Sir Peter Warburton, uses this language: 
“Sir Richard Eaton, the vicar of Budworth, the 
father of the renowned governor of New Haven, 
being examined, February, 1569-70, de »” &e. ; 
and in this connexion he refers to Mr. J. E. Bailey, 
F.R.S., as having unearthed these old depositions, 
&c. The title “Sir” would, I suppose, indicate 
that Governor Eaton’s father was a baron or knight. 
Is there anything unusual in a baron being also 
the vicar of a parish? The title above given to 
the father of Governor Theophilus would certain! 
appear to be in keeping with the helmet and ducal 
— which appears on the New Haven por- 

The queries, then, are these :— 

Are the arms, as described, a single coat, or 

combination of two or more separate coats, 

after the manner of an impalement or quartering ; 
and what family or families do they belong to? 

2. What is the correct blazon of the arms ; and 
by what authority are they described in print ? 

3. What references to printed pedigrees of the 
mae to which they belong can be 
given 

4. Can any proof be given that Bishop Lloyd’s 


or Governor Eaton ; and can any information be 
furnished as to his children, wife, and family ? 

5. In what printed works can portraits of any of 
the Bishops of Chester prior to 1660 be found? 
—viz, Bishop William Chaderton, 1579-1595; 
Bishop Hugh Bellet, 1595-1596 ; Bishop Richard 
Vaughn, 1597-1604 ; Bishop George Lloyd, 1604- 
1615 ; Bishop Thomas Morton, 1616-1618 ; Bishop 
John Bridgeman, 1619; also Cardinal John 
It the title “Sir Richard” ly applied 

6. If the title “Sir Ric is properly appli 
to the father of Governor Theophilus Eaton, what 
arms did he bear; and in what printed works can 
the best accounts of the family be found ? 

Epwin A. Hitt, 

New Haven, Conn., U.S, 


VAUXHALL GARDENS, 

So many accounts have been given of these 
gardens in romances, dramas, and letters, that the 
subject seems almost worn out. To the present 
generation Vauxhall Gardens are only known as 
a “thing of the past,” like their sister Ranelagh, 
eS who knew Vauxhall Gardens in their 

days cannot but feel an interest in anything 
relating to them. In my youth, of all the places 
of amusement in and near London, none, to m 
idea, was equal to Vauxhall. At the time I 
of it was “the resort of good families, and being 
the only place of amusement near town it took very 
well; people then were satisfied with an enter- 
tainment consisting of a concert, dancing, &c., con- 
cluding with a fine display of fireworks. The first 
time I went there was in 1831, and being summer 
time we all went from Southwark Bridge in s 
wherry by water. Upon entering the gardens you 
were met by Mr. Simpson, Master of the Cere- 
monies, one of the most singular beings I ever 
saw, dressed in black knee-breeches and silk 
stockings, carrying an ebony cane tipped with 
silver, a man of great excitement and bustle, bow- 
ing to all, with his “ Welcome to the royal pro- 
perty”; he was by no means handsome, but 
rather deformed. What became of him during the 


Y | winter months, when the gardens were closed, was 


a mystery toall. I once asked Mr. Gye, the pro- 
ree if he could explain. He replied, “ He buries 
imself during the winter.” It was a very pretty 
sight to see the gardens when they were well lt up, 
the people dancing on the platform to an excellent 
band, the players wearing cocked hats. Thackeray, 
in ‘ Vanity Fair,’ mentions Vauxhall :— 
“ And the truth ie, that all the delights of the gardens, 
of the hundred thousand ezx(ra lamps, which were alwa 
lighted ; the fiddlers in cocked hats, who played ravish- 
ing melodies under the gilded cockle-shell, in the midst 
of the gardens; the singers, both of comic and senti- 
mental ballads, who charmed the ears there; the country 
dances, formed by bouncing cockneys and cockneyesses, 


daughter Ann, if he had one, married David Yale, 


and executed amidst jumping, thumping, and laughter; 
the signal which announced that Madame Saqui wag 
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about to mount skyward on a slack-rope ascending to the 
stars; the hermit that always sat in the illuminated 
hermitage; the dark walks s> favourable to the inter- 
views of young lovers; the pots of stout handed about 
by the people in the shabby old liveries ; and the twink- 
ling boxes, in which the happy feasters made believe to 
eat slices of almost invisible ham; of all these things, 
and of the gentle Simpson, that kind, smiling idiot, who, 
I dare say, presided even then over the place,” 

I remember one night Mr. Robinson was sing- 
ing ‘ My Pretty Jane’ (afterwards a popuiar ballad 
with Mr. Sims Reeves), when he stopped short in 
the middle, and after some time said, “I beg par- 
don, ladies and gentlemen, but I have sung this 
song 80 many times that I have quite forgotten the 
words,” “Goon,” the people said ; ‘try back.” 
“ Let me have a few minutes to think,” he replied ; 
then after a time he was able to finish the song. 
Vauxhall Gardens were first called “ New Spring 
Gardens.” Evelyn records his visit to the gar- 
dens July 2, 1661, and Pepys records his visit 
July 27, 1668, and Addison writes of them May 21, 
1712; leased to Jonathan Tyers 1728, first opened 
in the presence of Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
June 7, 1732. The first balloon ascent took place 
1802. The price of admission was one guinea ; it 
was subsequently reduced to one shilling ; 20,137 
visitors paid for admission in one night, Aug. 2, 
1833; the estate was sold for 20,2001. Sept. 9, 
1841. The gardens held their own for many years, 
but, other places of amusement springing up, they 
fell lower and lower, until at last the gardens at 
Vauxhall, like Ranelagh, became a thing of the past. 
Ranelagh Gardens first opened 1742, closed 1803 ; 
Vauxhall Gardens first opened 1732, closed 1859. 

Mr. J. Stevens provided the last of the entertain- 
ments for Vauxhall. Having very often visited 
the place, I thought I should like to once more see 
the gardens, with the shady walks and fountains ; 
so in company with the late Mr. E. T. Smith I 
went to the sale of the property. The lots fetched 
very small prices. I met several theatrical people 
there. Smith purchased the pictures that were 
placed in the supper boxes of the gardens, sup- 
posed to have been painted by Hogarth, but they 
were really Hayman’s. Mr. Smith afterwards 
placed them in the Banqueting Hall at Cremorne 
Gardens. The whole of the property realized about 
eight hundred pounds. It was a sorry sight to see 
all the recollections of youth dashed aside ; but 
the memory of the gardens is still preserved in the 
names of the streets which now occupy the site, 
and Leopold Street, Auckland Street, Gye Street, 
Vauxhall Walk, and Italian Walk must change 
their titles before the remembrance of Spring Gar- 
dens and Vauxhall are entirely effaced. 

I annex a copy of an advertisement for Vauxhall, 
July 10, 1830 :— 
Under the especial patronage of His Majesty. 
Royal Gardens, Vaurhall, 
Will be open four nights next week, viz., Monday, 


be brilliantly illuminated, and the usual entertainments 
of the Vaudeville, Concert, Fantoccini, Cosmoramas, 
Fireworks, Moving Panorama, &c., will be given. 

On Saturday, the 17th inst., the Annual Juvenile Féte 
will take place, on which evening the doors will be open 
at Five, and the whole of the entertainments will con- 
clude by Ten o'clock, Children, under twelve years of 
se°, = as usual on that night only be admitted at 
2s. each. 
Further iculars of the Juvenile Fate will be exe 
pressed in future advertisements, 

Like the bubble on the fountain, 

Thou art gone, and for ever. 


Teaa, 
18, Doughty Street, W.C. 


Ropert Montcomery.—A short time ago I 
met with an interesting proof of the popularity of 
a book now quite “gone out”; that is a “school 
edition” of ‘The Omnipresence of the Diety,’ by 
Robert Montgomery, 1830, “‘ tenth edition.” At 
the end it has an extract from a Times review of 
the most glowing laudatory description ; and the 
publisher points out that “every literary journal 
of real talent and respectability united in praising 
it,” and that ‘‘ no poem for fifty years has received 
such testimonies of public approbation.” It is 
dedicated “by permission” to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

About that time the Scotch reviewers were 
sneering at Tennyson. Prof. Wilson was “ damn- 
ing him with faint praise,” and the supercilious 
son-in-law of Sir W. Scott was making brutal 
jokes about him. But “the whirligig of time 
brings in his revenges.” Where is Montgomery 
now? And where are Wilson and —- A 
Boston, Lincolnshire, 


Eritara.—I venture to send an epitaph from 
Sennen Churchyard, Cornwall, “ the last church in 
England.” Margaret Nicholas, obit. 1819, et, 
seventy-three :— 

Come gentle stranger, turn aside, 
Leave where thou wilt intrusive pride ; 
On me thy favor pray bestow, 
Approach and read these lines below. 
You ‘re born in sin, estranged from God 
And must be washed in Jesu’s blood ; 
Must know on earth your sins forgiven, 
If you expect to enter heaven, 
To this brief lecture pray attend, 
That 's all—pass on, obedient friend. 


Hastines Castiz.—In the Daily Graphic for 
November 10 are illustrations of the so-called 
**dangeons” in this castle, which have received 
recently the attention of some of the members of 
the Sussex Archeological Society. The reports in 
the papers would lead people to think that these 
gentlemen had discovered the subterranean 
sages for the first time. Readers of ‘N. & Q.’ are 


Tuesday, Friday, and Saturday, when the Gardens will 


better informed, A description of the “ dungeons,” 
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as they then appeared, was contributed by the Rev. 
E. Mansmatt, M.A., F.S.A., to ‘N. & Q.,’5" S. 
vii. 177. Iwas a visitor to them myself about 
that time, — then they have been closed 
i blic inspection. 
Epwarp H. Marsnmatr, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Avnoyrmoncu.te.—It has been claimed for Mr. 
Robert Buchanan that he has “ the honour of coin- 
ing a new word,” meaning “ Anonymoncule” ~ 
Literary World, Oct. 19). Before the error 
time to become acknowledged as fact, it may be as 
well to draw attention to the ‘N. E. D.,’ where 
the word is to be found, with quotations from O. 
Reade (1869) and from Procter in Knowledge 
(1883). Breruey. 


Errrara.—The following, on the subject of 
epitaphs, is a cutting from “ Peter Lombard’s” notes 
in the Church Times of Aug. 31 :— 


“ Here is one no longer in existence. It is sent to me 
by an incumbent in Herefordshire, The following 
remarkable epitaph was found on the tomb of Mary 
Scott, Dutches of Dalkeith, seven miles from Edinburgh, 
who died April 9, 1728, aged 125 yeare :— 

Stay Traveler until my life you read, 

The Living may get knowledge by the dead, 

Five Times Five Years I had a Virgin life 

Ten Times Five Years I was a virtuous wife 

Ten Times Five Years I had a widow chase 

Now weary of my Life I end my Race 

I from my cradle to my grave have seen 

Eight mighty Kings in Scotland and a i 
Four Times Five Years commonwealth I saw 
And Twice the subject rose against the law 
Twice did I see the Proud prelate pull'’d down 
And Twice the Cloak was Humble’d to the ground 
I caw my Cinfry Sold for English Ore 

And haughty Stuart's Rate subsists no more 

Such Revolutions In My Time has been 

I have an end of many Troubles seen.” 


Cever er Avpax. 


Tae Oriorn or think the 
subjoined excerpt is worth preserving in ‘ N. & Q.’: 

“* Says Mr. G. A, Sala, in his new book, ‘ London up to 
Date’: ‘So far as I can make out, knickerbockers have 
not an American origin, in the sense of the garment 
having been devised by an American tailor; and if my 
remembrance serves me correctly, it was an English lady, 
writing to the Times, some six-and-thirty years ago, who 
stated that she had made for her little boy some very 
neat and cosy galligaskins out of a pair of old trousers 
belonging to her husband. She had given, she added, 
the name of ‘ knickerbockers ' to these garments because 
she had been looking at George Cruiksbank’s illustrations 
to Diedrich Knickbocker's—that is to say, Washington 
in which George has 

ic vers Dutch worthies arrayed in prodigious! 
breeches.’ "—Zcho, Oct, 8. 


O. P. Hare. 
Gaiytixe Gisnons,—Anne Moon, of the parish 
of Fulham, widow, by will dated Oct. 13, 1717, 
proved Feb. 6, 1719/20 (P.C.C. 36 Shaller), be- 


in the parish of St. Paal’s, Covent Garden, to 
Mrs. Gibbons, wife of said Grinlin, and to his 
three daughters Elizabeth, Mary, and Jane Gib. 
bons, 51. apiece. 
OC. E. 
Eden Bridge. 


Loneevity or Farm Imptements.—It may be 
worth recording that at the sale of farm stock at 
Foyle Farm, Oxted, Surrey, a waggon was sold 
which was eighty-three years old, having never 
been out of the owner's family, and two barrows 
which were known to be fifty years old. They 
were all in good condition, and bought for use. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Custom at Gray’s Inn.—Can any reader throw 
light on the following custom, which prevails at 
Gray’s Inn? On grand days, before dinner, the 
members of the inn and their guests sit in the 
body of the hall in rows while servants = round, 
first, a plate of small pieces of bread, and, secondly, 
a loving-cup. The custom is very old, and, so far 
as [ know, peculiar to this inn; but no one here 
knows what was its origin, though, of course, its 
resemblance to the Eucharistic rite has been 


noticed. R. J. Fretcuer. 
Gray’s Ina Library. 


“Up to tHe scratcu.”—Is this ex ion 
derived from the old idea that a witch was deprived 
of her power by a person drawing her blood by 
scratching her? In the trial of Richard Hathaway, 
as a cheat and impostor, at Surrey Assizes, March 24, 
1703, it was alleged against him that he did, in 
the presence and hearing of divers persons, falsely, 
devilishly, and knowingly, and as a false impostor, 
retend and affirm that he was bewitched by 

ah Morduck, and that by reason thereof he 
could not eat, but had fasted ten weeks succes- 
sively ; and pretended also that he was affected 
with divers diseases, and that by drawing blood 
from the said Sarah by scratching he should be 
freed from his said pretended bewitching; and 
that the defendant did thereupon scratch the said 
Sarab, and draw blood from her; and thereupon 
falsely affirm that by drawing the said blood he 
was freed from the said diseases ; whereas in truth 
and fact he never was bewitched, nor had fasted 
as aforesaid, and knew himself not to be bewitched 
by the said Sarah. 

The judge, in summing up, observed that as to 
Hathaway’s being reliev by scratching the 
woman he pretended had bewitched him, there 


aueaths to Grinlin Gibbons, Esq., of Bow Street, 


was no rule either in philosophy or divinity that 
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could induce a man to believe this would effect his 

cure if his distemper had been real. The jury, 

without leaving box, found the defendant 

guilty (‘Celebrated Trials,’ edited by George 
rrow, 1825, vol. iii.). 

Forby, ‘ Vocabulary of East Anglia,’ vol. ii., 
1830, says :— 

“Where a witch is known to harbour resentment 
against any one, or to have expressed an intention of 
doing bim an injury, it is held to be a sure preserva- 
tive, if the party threatened can draw blood from the 
sorceress ; and many a poor old woman has been scarified 
from the received opinion that a witch will not come to 
the scratch,” 

The italics are Forby’s. 

Dr. Jessopp (‘ Arcady,’ 1887, p. 95), says, “ Have 
you been bewitched? Then find out your witch 
and fall upon her, and ehed her blood.” 

James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


Otp Battap.—A Lincolnshire lady told me, a 
week or two ago, that the following rude verses 
used to be repeated by an old man who sometimes 
came to Winterton about the year 1820. They 
are, of course, a rough variant of a widely-spread 
tragic ballad, of which the Scottish ‘ Lord Randal’ 
is the best-known version. Can any one supply 
the conclusion of the Lincolnshire form of the 
legend ?— 

What will you have for supper, 
King Henry, my son? 
What will you have for supper, 
My own pretty one? 
White rolls and butter, mother, 
Make my bed soon, 
For I''m sick to the heart, 
And I fain would lig doon, 
Mase Peacock. 


“Frat votuntas Det.”—Was this motto used 
by any English king ; and, if so, by which of them? 
I think that a list of royal mottoes was given not 
a long ago in ‘N. & Q.,’ but I cannot trace it. 
Will some one give me the reference ? 

H. G. GrirFinnoore. 

$4, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


‘Cento Anticue.’—I find great diffi- 
culty in referring in my copy of the above (the 
reprint of Gualteruzzi’s edition of 1525) to the 
references quoted in Dunlop’s ‘ History of Fiction’ 
and other works. Is there any work showing the 
order of the tales in the various editions which 
differ in their arrangement ? 

A. Cottixewoop 

Waltham Abbey. 


Avrnors’ Names Wantep.—Will any one 
kindly favour me with the name of the editor of 
& compilation of extracts, &c., called ‘ The Cairn,’ 
published by G. Bell, 1846? The preface is signed 

A Soldier's Daughter.” Also of the author of a 
book called ‘A New English Dictionary of the 


most Significant Words and Terms of Art,’ &. ? 
The author's initials on the title-page are K.,” 
and the book had reached a seventh edition in 
1759. J. LancHorne. 

Lamberhurst. 

[‘The Cairn’ is compiled by Lady Nicholas Harris 
Nicolas, As your second query, are not the 
initials J. K., John Kersey, the younger !—for whom see 
Dict, Nat. Biog.’] 

or Sayinc.—' A man who nevet 
makes a mistake will never make anything” is a 
saying that has been attributed to J. Russell 
Lowell and to Archbisho: . Which of 
them, if either, was the author of it ? 
Sr. 


Semi-Nanxeen Will some reader 
kindly inform me by whom, and when and where, 
this china was made? I have part of a dessert ser- 
vice bearing the above words, surrounded with the 
thistle, crown, rose, and a ship. W. L. Wess. 


‘Once a Werx.’—I am desirous of obtaining a 
copy of a publication called Once a Week for Decem- 
ber 29, 1860. I understand the paper is no longer 
issued, and certainly its name does not appear in 
the current ‘Post Office London Directory.’ I 
should be much obliged if you could let me know 
whether the paper in question was amalgamated 
with ay other now in existence, from which there 
is any likelihood of my being able to obtain a 
copy of the issue I want ; and if not, if you could 
suggest any means by which I might be able to 
obtain one. ENGINEER. 

[Try Mr. E. George, 281, Whitechapel Road, E.) 


Pyrm’s Amateur Toeatre.—In the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biogra’ 2 is made in the 
article on Edw 


London City Mission station. I think my father, 
like Elton, got his grounding in the drama at 
Pym’s establishment ; at all events, he was inti- 
mate with Elton, and may have acted on the same 
boards with him. The proper name of this ill- 
fated actor was Elt, and old Islingtonians or 


Clerkenwellers may remember a small bookseller’s 
and stationer’s shop in the Islington High Street 
kept for some years by Charles Henry Elt, a 
brother (if my memory err not) of the actor. This 
was No. 18, Sole Tew, next to Crouch’s, the 
hairdresser, No. 17, Clark’s Place, the northern- 
most of a row of buildings about which there has 
been a discussion in recent numbers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
Of my father I have further to say that for years 
previously to the date of his death, which took 
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in 1848, he was entrusted, I believe con- 
entially, by a gentleman named Pym, with the 
delivery at lawyers’ offices of papers giving infor- 
mation as to the sittings of the judges or the 
business of the courts. On consulting Kelly’s 
‘Post Office Directory’ of fifty years back, I find 
the following item in the Official List index: 
“Pym, Robert John, Chancery Register Office.” 
That this gentleman was the compiler of the 
pers in question admits of no doubt. And this 
s me to the queries I have to pro : (1) Was 
Robert John Pym the Pym of ‘‘ Pym’s private 
theatre”? (2) If so, is anything further known 
of him? ADAMS. 
14, Eastlake Road, Camberwell, 8,E. 


R. Barnerieip.— Who was R. Barnefield ; and 
why is it that in a ‘ First Book of Poetry,’ com- 
piled | by a lady for schools, Shakespeare’s song 

As it fell upon a day ” is attributed to R. Barne- 
field ? A. B. 

(Richard Barnfield, 1574-1627, is a well-known poet. 
See ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ It is now generally believed that 
the poem you mention, which was long attributed to 
Shakspeare, is by Barnfield, in whose ‘ Poems in Divers 
Humours,’ 1598, it and “ If music and fair poetry agree” 
first contest. *The Passionate Pilgrim’ did not see 
the light till a year Jater. Barnfield is supposed to have 
had some intimacy with Shakspeare. Barnfield’s ‘ Works’ 
were printed and presented to the Roxburghe Club.) 


Froissart,— 

“ There still remained, and especially amo the old 
Cavaliers of the period, some aamaine of that spirit 
which inspired Froissart when he declares that a knight 
hath double courage at need when animated by the looks 
and words of a beautiful and virtuous woman.”—Scott, 
* Peveril of the Peak,’ chap. iv. 

Will some one who has ready access to Froissart, 
and who knows where the passage is, kindly quote 
it a the original French ? 

mpare with the above poor Conachar, in ‘ The 
Fair Maid of Perth,’ chap. xxix.:.— 

“ Were Catharine to look kindly on the earnest love I 
bear her, it would carry me against the front of the 
enemies with the mettle of a war-horse. Overwhelming 
as my sense of weakness is, the feeling that Catharine 
looked on would give me strength.” 


JonaTuan Bovcuier. 


Tastet To Epwarp IJ.—I should be glad to 
be informed where I could find the description of 
the tablet placed in the castle of St. Cecima in 
memory of the residence of King Edward II. there. 

A. 8. 


Livery Lists or Loxpox.—I shall be obliged 
by the dates of the earliest printed livery lists for 
London. A. C. H. 


Taz Kitsvry.—Can any one inform me if the 
stream which crossed Hyde Park from north to 
south, entering it somewhere opposite St. George's 
burying-ground, and reaching the Serpentine a 


little to the west of the Royal Humane Society's 
house, was called the Kilburn; also if any plan 
of Hyde Park previous to the construction of the 
Serpentine, in 1733, is known to exist ? 

R. Davenrort. 


Kerrer or tae Kixo’s Tar.—Can any of your 
readers inform me if there has ever been an office 
connected with the Crown called the Keeper of 
the King’s Tap; and if there was, where I could 
find any information about the es 


Lerer Hosprrats 1x Kent.—Can any one 
kindly inform me of any leper hospitals in this 
county besides those at Canterbury, Harbledown, 
Ospringe, and New Romney? Also tell me of any 
books giving the history of such hospitals other 
than the information in Hasted and other histories 
of Kent, the volumes of the Kent Archmological 
Society, and Duncombe’s ‘ History of the Three 
Hospitals’ at Was not a book about 
leprosy in England published a year or more ago? 


Arruur Hossey. 
Wingham, near Dover. 


Carrinctox, THE Devon Port.—In the ‘ Die- 
tionary of National Biography,’ vol. ix. p. 181, is a 
notice evidently of this writer, but under the 
Christian names of Noel Thomas Carrington. 
Nothing but the initials N. T. is given in the 
original editions of the poems ; but in the memoir 
prefixed to the collected works the Christian names 
are given as Nicholas Toms. Which is right, the 
memoir or the ‘ Dictionary ’? J. R. 


Tue Eart or Stratamore.—I shall be glad of 
any information respecting the marriages of the 
two daughters of John, the fourth Earl of Strath- 
more and Kinghorne, by his wife Elizabeth, davgh- 
ter of the second Earl of Chesterfield. 

Fraxces Hors. 

Clapham Common, 8.W. 


Heratpic.—Can any one tell me the family to 
whom the following coat belongs? It is impaled 
with one I take to be that of Loveday. Per saltire, 
argent and ermine, in chief three annulets, in base 
a tiger’s head. It is not in Papworth. 

B, Frorence Scarverr. 


Ortsons,” Usz or Worp.—In the Rev. 
I. J. Blunt’s well-known volume ‘The Reforma- 
tion in England,’ he argues that the Morning 
Prayer was at first said early in the morning— 
***Q God, who bast safely brought us to the begin- 
ning of this day, defend us in the same,’ being a 
phrase scarcely pertinent to any other prayers than 
orisons” (twenty-second edition, p. 215). He 
here evidently understands the word orisons to 
mean early or morning prayers. Very 
probably it acquired this connotation from a “ con- 
tamination” in his mind with the somewhat 
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similarly sounding words orient and oriens, the 
rising sup, and orizall, used by Giles Fletcher 
apparently in the sense of sun-rising : “ He that 
with his orizall Inspirits Earth” (‘ Christ’s Vic- 
torie in Heaven,’ 1610, st. 24). Does any one else 
use orisons in this restricted sense ? 
A. Patmer. 
South Woodford, 


Tae Garrick Parers.—In a book called 
‘ Wychootte of St. John,’ by Erskine Neale, pub- 
lished about 1833, reference is made to the 
Garrick Papers. Can you or ~ hy your readers 
oblige by giving me any po about them ? 
Were they printed, and, if so, by whom "5 ? 


A large number of Garrick 
Forster Collection at South 
these are intended we cannot say. } 


AvurTHors or Quotations WanTED.— 
The hills of heaven, 
Where I shall never win, 


Into a starred and stormless haven 
I have steered my bark at last. 


ped is in the Dyce 
ensington, Whether 


K. J, 


Bey lies, 


JOAN I. OF NAPLES, 
(8 S. v. 261, 301, 369, 429, 509 ; vi. 29, 169, 
229, 369.) 

The editorial warning to close this controversy 
speedily compels me also to touch only very 
cursorily upon the question of the origin of the 
Hungarians, and to leave without reply some of 
the points raised by my antagonist in his last 
rejoinder. 

If Mr. Bappetey’s information about the 
descent of the Magyars rests solely upon the short 
verbal communications made to him by the late 
Sir Richard Burton and Signor Domenico Com- 
paretti, then I may safely assert that I am “ more 
enlightened” than he. I have the greatest respect 
for Sir Richard as an accomplished Oriental trans- 
lator and for Comparetti as the author of a learned 
treatise on the ‘ Kalevala,’ a book which has gained 
the rare distinction of having been translated into 
German. But here my admiration for both authors 
ends ; and until some one will prove the contrary 
I venture to doubt that either of them has suc- 
ceeded in filling up the biatus in history, extend- 
ing over several centuries, that is to be found 
between the disappearance of the Huns and the 
of the Magyars. Mr. Bappevey’s 

ormants find a common characteristic in both 
nations, namely, cruelty in warfare, and imme- 
diately jump to the conclusion that the Magyars 
who fought in Louis’s army in Italy were de- 
scendants of the ancient Huns. By a similar! 
audacious leap one can prove that the North 


American Indians are in their turn descendants of 
King Louis’s Magyar soldiers. Besides their 
afore-mentioned common characteristic of cruel 
to the vanquished enemy, we find that the No 
American Indians live on pemican (i. ¢., powdered 
or shredded dry meat), a recipe for the pre- 

tion of which can be found in Matteo Vil. 
ani’s chronicle (lib. vi. cap, 54), in his descripti 
of the habits and customs of the Magyar warriors.* 
If Mr. Bapperey wishes to have sounder in- 
formation on these matters I would suggest to him 
to peruse with critical discrimination an article on 
*The Coming of the Hungarians’ in the Scottish 
Review for July, 1892, or, better still, to consult 
the books upon which the article is based. 

I must plead guilty to having “ first pushed to 
the front Matteo Camera,” and then rebuked Mr. 
Bappevey for implicitly relying on him, Long 
before the ‘Elucubrazioni’ were published (in 
1889) it was known among historians who were 
interested in the subject that the late Signor 
Camera had a valuable MS. volume in his pos- 
session which had been compiled by Nicold Alunno 
d’ Alife, at first — of King Robert of Sicily, 
and subsequently Grand Chancellor of Queen Joan, 
our heroine.t e Grand Chancellor had jotted 
down in this MS. the principal events of his 
times in chronological order, and had also pre- 
served therein copies of many important letters 
and documents which had through his 
hands. Many of these, hitherto unpublished, 
were embodied by Camera in his work on the life 
and times of Joan and her successor on the 
throne, and as the author often publishes in 
extenso the original texts of the letters and docu- 
ments, it was pardonable on my part to feel dis- 
appointed in not finding Camera’s name among 
‘*the authors critically made use of” by Mr. 
Bappetey. It did not strike me, however, when 
that it was necessary 
lor me to point out that his uncorroborated state- 


ments have as little evidential value as those of 
any other author, medieval or modern. Camera 


has compiled a bulky volume containing much and 
varied information that is new, but he deludes him- 
self continually, makes very little use of his critical 
faculty, and consequently many of his statements 
are sadly out of harmony with one another. Thus 
he assigns the letter referred to by me (8 8. v. 510) 
to the year 1347, when a very slight effort to dis- 
cover its true date would have convinced him that 
it must have been written after the date of Joan’s 
marriage with James of Majorca (the end of 1362 
or the beginning of the following year), and before 
September, 1364, the month in which the “‘ Em- 
peror of Constantinople ” mentioned in the letter 


* For this bint I am indebted to Canon Pér’s biography 
of ‘ Louis the Great’ (in Hungarian), Budapest, 1892, 

t Cf., ¢g., Ovéry’s article on the subject in the 
Szdzadok for 1879. 
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died. Joans of her sister in this epistle as 
the wife of Philip of Taranto, whom Mary did not 
marry till April, 1355. 

I must also plead guilty to having misunder- 
stood Mr. Bappeey about Bazzano and Gravina, 
and humbly confess that I had no opportunity to 
consult Muratori’s bulky tomes and do not know 
by heart either of the two chronicles. This ad- 
mission, however, will not assist my antagonist 
very much in disentangling himself. The choice, 
I repeat, lies between discrediting Bazzano’s version 
of the murder or Joan’s. The two versions flatly 
contradict one another on the all-important point 
whether the queen was awake and was aware of 
what was going on outside her bed-chamber, as 
Bazzano avers, or whether she was not, as she 
asserts herself in the letter to the Republic of 
Florence. If Mz. Bappx.ey still defends Bazzano 
against my charge of untruthfulness, he must 
necessarily accuse the queen of prevarication and 
abide by all the serious consequences which such 
admission would engender. There is no visible 
escape for him from this dilemma. 

I had occasion to refer to Collenuccio before 
Mr. Bappgveyr called my attention to him, and 
found that it was he who disseminated the fable 
about Andrew’s supposed “incompetency.” In 
accordance with his suggestion I have looked up the 
passage in question once more, but have not been 
able as yet to discover the reason why Muratori 
did not mention him. Oollenuccio’s statement was 
either worthy of notice or not. Muratori evidently 
thought that it was, and ought to have given the 
necessary reference. If it was not, he ought not to 
have printed it. In my humble opinion the bolder 
a statement is, the more imperative is it to state 
the source from which it is derived. 

— Gaetano Amalfi cannot claim originality 
for the ingenious defence that the number of hus- 
bands was a proof of Joan’s pudicity rather than 
of her carnality, as, according to Giannone, it had 
been suggested long before him by Costanzo. I 
recommend it for due consideration to future 
apologists of that over-married monarch Henry 

III. Six wives in about forty years is a more 
brilliant record than four husbands in about the 
same period. 

Mr. Bappetey is accurate about most of the 
dates of Joan’s weddings, He correctly states 
that Andrew was murdered in September, 1345, 
and Joan gave her hand to Liugi of Taranto in 
August, 1347. But the reader should also have 
been told that Joan began to pester the Pope for 
a husband some time before July 17, 1346, as 
her request to be allowed to marry again is 
answered by Clement VI. in a letter of that date.* 
Luigi of Taranto, we are told, was to marry Joan 


* Theiner, ‘ Vet. Mon. Hist, H my 718. Cf. 


also the Pope’s letter, Jan. 18, 1347, it 


in order that he might act as her tutelary genius 
in her critical position. Riswm teneatis, amici / 
The meek and mild Luigi to help haughty and 
domineering Joan, who a few years before, then 
just entered on her teens, had bowed out the proud 
cardinal sent by the Pope to assist her in governing 
the kingdom!* According to Matteo Villani :— 

“ Ludovico era povero d’ havere e di consiglio, e non 
ubbidito da suoi regnicoli ; impotente di gente d’ arme, 
male destro a potere reggere, 0 guardare il suo reame, 
non che egli havesse potuto cercare di racquistare suo 
reame di Cicilia.””"—Lib, vi. cap. ii. 

The excuse offered on the queen’s behalf by her 
admirers for taking her third husband, ‘“ill- 
balanced and ill-starred James of Majorca,” is that 
there was no heir-presumptive to the throne, and 
Joan was urged by Urban V. to get married again. 
Camera, under the year 1362, prints two letters 
(without date) to show that King Jobn II. of 
France sought the hand of the widowed queen for 
his son Philip, but Joan objected to marry a rela- 
tive again, chose James, and married him with the 
Pope’s dispensation. We do not know the exact 
date when this third wedding took place. Camera, 
without giving his authorities, states that ‘‘ the 
matrimony was concluded” on December 14, 
1362, and the couple were married during the 
following month, or according to others in March. 
He quotes the text of a letter to Louis of Hungary, 
dated April 25, 1363, in which the Pope speaks of 
the marriage as an accomplished fact. So here we 
have another “ bit of precipitancy,” as Luigi was 
not dead a year. Poor James was not allowed to 
meddle in the affairs of the state. How he was 
treated by the royal termagant whenever he 
mutinied is fully described in an interesting letter 
given by Camera (p. 83), to which I have had 
already several occasions to refer. 

When at last the grave closed over the unhappy 
James in 1375 and the queen was again free, she 
was, we are told, once more ‘forcibly impelled 
by reasons of State” to look out fora mate. It is 
difficult to guess what the weighty reasons of 
State may have been that induced Joan to select 
Otto of Brunswick for her fourth husband, who, 
compared with other available eligible old bachelors, 
was after all only an obscure German freebooter. 
Her choice did not seem to meet with the general 
approval of her Neapolitan subjects, and the match 
must have raised quite a storm of indignation in 
some quarters of Italy, if one may judge by the 
depreciatory tone of a letter obinmel by the 


* Joan, I grant, was always anxious to “strictly fulfil 
King Robert’s will” whenever her grandfather's notions 
coincided with her own plans, but not otherwise. Robert's 
disposition was that hie widow, the cardinal, and the 
other guardians named in the will should carry on the 
government till Joan and Andrew bad completed their 
twenty-fifth year. Cf. the will in Luenig’s ‘ Codex Ital. 
Dipl.,’ vol, ii. p. 1102. 
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Signory of Florence to Louis of Hungary.* The 
writers state that they have heard with amazement 
mingled with grief that Joan had married Otto of 
Brunswick, a professional hireling in Italian ser- 
vice from his early youth (“simplex miles in 
Italia etiam a sua infantia merendo stipendia 
militavit”). They regret to see that the noble 
blood of the proud Angevines is about to be debased 
by an admixture of German. Charles I. of Sicily, 
ancestor of Louis of Hungary, had driven, with the 
help of Florence, the German pest from his king- 
dom, and it pains the Republic to see one of the 
descendants of the pest now seated on the throne 
by the side of Joan, a man whom any Italian 
matron, even from among the middle classes, would 
have rejected (“‘quem quavis Italia matrona, 
mediocribus etiam orta parentibus, recusaret”’), 
The fear, however, of the Angevine blood getting 
polluted was superfluous, as Joan was already 
“well stricken with years,” and an heir to the 
throne was out of the question ; and as regards 
the throne, Joan had long ago come to the con- 
clusion that it was made too narrow for two, and 
consequently Otto was not accommodated with a 
seat thereon. 

I certainly find some difficulty in admitting as 
evidence in the queen’s favour the “abundantly 
chronicled fact” that when Carlo Martello was 
born the majority of both Hungarians and Nea- 
yan acknowledged Andrew to be his father. 

he paternity was by no means so wholly above sus- 

cion as Mr. Bappevey seems to think. Accord- 
ing to Giovanni Villani, “ most [people] were of 
opinion that he [Carlo Martello] was Andrew’s 
sop, and the little boy bore a certain likeness to 
him ; but there were who thought he was not 
[Andrew's son], on account of the evil fame of the 
queen,” his mother (lib. xii. cap. li.). As, how- 
ever, the royal couple had lived together since 
Joan’s recovery from her heavy illness in 1344 up 
to Andrew’s death, and as Carlo Martello was born 
in wedlock, it was the King of Hungary’s best 
Policy not to inquire too closely into the question 
of paternity, whatever his private opinion might 
have been on the subject, but to take it for 
granted that Carlo Martello was Andrew’s son, 
and so seize and forcibly carry away the boy whom 
his heartless mother had cruelly left at home, 
exposed to all the dangers of an intestine war 
and impending foreign invasion. But I suppose 
Joan’s actions must not be gauged by “ happenings 
in our own nineteenth century London,” or, for 
the matter of that, by what a New Guinea savage 
would have done under similar circumstances, 
guided by her maternal instinct. 

Mr. Bappecer having, I submit, failed in his 
attempt to ‘‘wash a blackamoor white,” now 
asserts that the burden of substantiating Joan’s 


* «Mon. Hung. Hist.,’ Acta Extera, vol. iii. p, 121, 


guilt lies with some other writer than himself, and 
suggests that perhaps I might care to undertake 
this task. What other proofs of the queen’s guilt 
are requisite than those already supplied by me? 

I presume that as we have had the lives of 
twelve good men and of as many bad men, we 
shall soon have the lives of twelve good and of an 
equal number of bad women, to complete the 
series. The editor with whom the selection would 
rest would have, I think, no difficulty in makin 
up his mind as to the category to which he shoul 
have to assign Joan. 

I trust that Janyemesayan is mistaken, and 
that the history of the reign of Joan I. of Naples 
is read by many in England, as everybody who is 
interested in the history of the times in which 
Boccaccio and Petrarch lived must necessarily 
make a study of the life of their royal patroness. 
Unfortunately, writers of the history of the litera- 
ture of Petrarch and Boccaccio have hitherto not 
considered it part of their duty to make themselves 
thoroughly conversant with the political history of 
the times in which the objects of their admiration 
lived. Hence their treatises are fall of historical 
blunders and the crambe bis repetita is only too 
evident. L. K. 

P.S.—I must thank Mr. Bappevey for having 
kindly sent me the reference to the 1575 (Frank- 
fort) edition of the ‘ Consiglij.’ The question of 
the right of succession to the throne of Sicily and 
Naples he will find was more carefully gone into, 
in 1376, by Luigi of Piacenza, the lawyer employed 
by King Louis of Hungary. Of. the full text of 
his “opinion” in the ‘ Magyar Térténelmi Tar,’ 
xxiii. pp. 57-73. 


SAVE THE MARK” (8" §, vi. 345).—Mr. 
HENDERSON appears not to have seen the previous 
notes on this phrase. The objection that he makes 
to its being explained by Shakspearian editors as an 
apology for the use of profane or vulgar language 
was made by F. G. V. at 5" 8S. ii. 335. The 
attribution of the phrase to an Irish superstition 
was given by Mr. Mackenziz Watoort at §, 
ix. 426. Mr. Henperson’s improved description 
of its employment was virtaally anticipated by 
our Editor thirty-three years ago, who gave his 
opinion (2"¢ §. xi. 429) that it was then usually 
employed in an ironical and derisive sense ; for 
instance, in expressing dissent from strange opinion 
or exaggerated statement. It may be added that 
the best existing authority on the employment of 
English words from “ Deceitfal” to ‘* Dziggetai” 
and from “ Fanged ” to ‘* Zyxomma,” confirms this 
usage, describing it, with expansion sufficient to 
embrace its various applications in literature, as 
expressive of irony, scorn, deprecation, surprise, or 
a humorous sense of the extraordinary. 

It would have been interesting if Mz. Henper- 
son had furnished some examples of its present 
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use in Irish speech. In English it is rare, 
and in writing gives the impression less of a familiar 
usage than of a reminiscence from Shakspeare, and 
particularly of the passage in ‘1 Henry V.’ and of 
the sense of that passage as understanded of the 
people, not as by the commentators ; that is to say, 
as Hotspur’s parenthetical expression of scorn forthe 
courtier, not Hotspur’s quotation of the courtier’s 
parenthetical expression of apology for mentioning 
such things as guns and drums and wounds, things 
as vulgar as bacon. Further, while the usage is 
habitually confined to the ridicule of vain preten- 
sions, it is in most cases narrowed to the ridicule 
of the pretension shown in an inappropriate title 
or description, as in Mr. Chamberlain’s speech 
quoted by Mr. Heypersoy. Similarly :— 
“ Travelling by night and resting— — 
“ The ic ras (save t 
And in poetry :— 
Deny myeelf meant simply pleasure you, 
The sacred and the ! 


‘Ring and the Book.’ 

To revert to the ue of the phrase in earlier times- 

e sensible suggestion of F. G. V., at 5 S. ii. 
335, that search should be made for examples in 
the writings of Shakspeare’s contemporaries 
brought no response from the leisured contributors 
to ‘N. & Q.’ With regard to the remainin 
Shakepearian examples, Iago, in saying, “ And j 
(God bless the mark) his Moorship’s ancient,” 
deprecates the office as unworthy of him. But the 
fact that there is a comparison with Cassio, “ who 
in good time must his lieutenant be,” leads Steevens 
to quote from Kelly that the Scots, “when they 
com person to person, use this exclamation ” 
(why ?), adding from Churchyard :— 

No beauty here I claime by this my talke. 

Browne and blacke I was, God blesse the marke, 
In Launcelot Gobbo's “ The Jew my master, who, 
God bless the mark, is a kind of devil,” we have 
7 and something more. In the Nurse’s 

saw the wound, I saw it with mine eyes, God 
save the mark, upon his manly breast,” we have 
perhaps the notion of warding off similar evil from 
the speaker. Akin to this may be Sterne’s “‘ My 
Father had no more nose, my dear, saving the 
mark, than there is upon the back of my hand.” 
One might have expected something of the kind in 
Widow Wadman’s discussion with Uncle Toby on 
the place where he was wounded at the siege of 
Namur ; but I do not remember it. 

As to the origin of the phrase. To consider it 
& prayer, on mention of a local injury, to ward off 
similar injury from the speaker, is to give it a 
meaning too limited for application to the various 
in = is used. If it is a deri- 
vation it is not the only derivation. Guesses have 
been directed at the mark which the hawk keeps, 


at the mark put over doors in time of plague, 
and the mark set on men’s foreheads, At 8. 
v. 363, Mr. F. Cutxps, failing to find an explana- 
tion in Ezekiel ix. 4-6, mentions the substitution 
of “‘ sample” for “mark” in the 1597 quarto of 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ and infers that the meaning 
is kind, sort, or like, Thus, it may be added, in 
Government stores, No, 1 pattern is known as 
Mark I. But “God save the sample,” or kind, or 
sort, sounds vague and uninteresting. The most 
obvious explanation—that derived from the butts— 
is the most striking as well as the most reasonable. 
Dr. Brewer's idea of saving the mark from a suc- 
ceeding arrow striking the same place, though 
quoted by the ‘Century Dictionary,’ seems too 
complicated for general application. I prefer, as 
I generally do, what our Editor tells us, which is 
(2"¢ §. xi. 429) that when the archer was seen to 
have aimed and shot well, the spectators, while the 
arrow was speeding on its way, exclaimed, in their 
excitement, “Save the mark!” When the aim was 
plainly bad, the palpable miss was heralded by the 
same cry used ironically, “Save the mark!” we 
still cry, though the yew-tree rots in the church- 
yard and the bowyer’s trade is obsolete. For there 
are arrows that still fly by day and by darkness, 
and the mark they are aimed at is ourselves. 
Save us from bad health and bad fortune, from 
bitter deeds and bitter words, down to the rest- 
camp where we get no rest, the comic opera in 
which we find no comedy, the statesman to whom 
we look in vain for stateemanship, Or shall we 
better fit the modern usage of the phrase by takin 
up the ironical cry for the salvation of the mar 
which we can already see is missed, be it states- 
manship or comic opera? Truly said Mr. Appts 
(5% S, ii, 215), oaths and exclamations are difficult 
things to analyze and explain. Though I may 
bave thrown no new light on the subject, I hope 
that this not too brief summary of what has gone 
before may be in time to save these congested 
columns from a fuller repetition of what has been 
already said on a subject which has occupied them 
at intervals from early times. On one occasion 
we drifted into discussion on swearing which was 
very amusing, and a story about Malibran which 
might perhaps bear repetition. KILLicREW. 


Mr. Henperson’s note on this is interesting. 
There is another explanation of the phrase, other 
than those he gives, in Dr. Brewer's ‘ Phrase and 
Fable,’ from which it appear the —- had 
its rise from the practice of archery. To quote Dr. 
Brewer :— 

“In archery, when an archer shot well it was custom- 
ary to cry out, ‘God save the mark!’ «.¢., prevent any 
one coming after to hit the same mark and displace my 
arrow, Ironically it is said to a novice whose arrow is 
nowhere.” 

This explanation seems worthy of consideration, 
having regard to its being commonly used in a sar- 
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castic sense. Mr, Henperson’s excerpt from Mr. 


Chamberlain's speech is a fine of 4 kind. 
. P. Have. 


Green-wax Process (8% 8. v. 508; vi. 71, 
157).—The following explanatory note occurs in 
the ‘ Remembrancia: City of London ’ (Analytical 
Index, p. 62) ;— 

“Green Wax process signified originally the colour of 
the wax in which the ceal of the Court of Exchequer 
was affixed to estreats of fines, issues, forfeitures, and | 
the goods and chattels of felons, which the Sheriff was 
directed to levy. Hence, subsequently, the expression | 
*Green Wax,’ applied to the estreats themselves. The 
process is mentioned in the Statute 7 Hen. IV., c. 3, 
1405-6. These fines were granted to the citizens of 
London by Charter, lst Edward III, 1327, and given to the 
Sheriffs, by order of Common Council, April 20th, 1449, 
but this last Order was repealed by Act of Common 
Council, dated October 29, 1869.” 

Jas. Finer. 


§, vi. 288).—I fear to “ rush” 
into the ground of folk-lore, whereon others are 
far more competent to tread; but the definitions 
given of a “lacky-stone” and of a “ witch-knot” 

the book quoted by P. W. G. M. are so different 
from those charms as I have always understood 
them, that it may be curious to learn how many 
know them according to the version of “ A Son of 
the Marshes,” and how many according to what I 
always supposed was the popular belief. 

I was always told that a “ witch-knot” was one 
of those confused bunches of twigs, growing on 
birch-trees, in appearance like a bird's nest or 
bunch of mistletoe, and certainly far too large to 
be put into any pocket. 

he “lucky-stone ” (so I was instructed in early 
youth) was one found on the sea beach, perforated 
through with one or more holes ; if one was — 
on an anniversary of any importance to yourself, 
the greater the luck. 

I still have a ‘‘ charm” of three lucky-stones 
tied together, picked up quite three-and-twenty 

ago, and sad it is to think that all this time 

have suffered from persistent ‘‘ bad luck,” all 

I was not aware that real luck only fol- 

lowed the owner of a os with a weirdly 
bead eye. . Frorence 


Otp Dartss anp Ixscriprions ox Lonpon | 
Hovszs v. 201, 276, 475).—The following | 
are a few inscriptions which do not appear in Mr. 
Normay’s list. 

Over the doorway of No. 13, Clare Street, at the 
corner of Vere Street, Clare Market, there is a 
curious tablet with the date and initials ‘1715. 


W.5-M.” and two negro heads in bas-relief, facing 
One another. | 
Between Nos, 4 and 5, Broadway, Ludgate Hill, | 


is a stone inscribed 1741.” On the 
front of the “Goose and Gridiron,” London House 


| the Welsh 


Yard, St. Paul’s Churchyard, now closed and about 
to be pulled down, there is a ily carved tablet 
inscribed ‘*T. F. 1786.” sign bas already 
disappeared. 

Between Nos. 61 and 63, King’s Cross Road the 
old stone taken from Bagnigge House is let into 
the wall. This inscription has been often pub- 
lished, but as I find, on referring to three different 
accounts, that they all vary slightly from one 
another and from my copy of it, I venture to give 
it here: “+ S. T. This is Bagnigge Hovse neare 
the Pinder a Wakefeilde 1680.” ¥ 

On No. 264, Goswell Road is the inscription 
“ Goswell House 1760.” ; 

On No. 180, Upper Street, Islington, there is a 
stone inscribed “ E. C. 1716.” 

On No. 23, Islington High Street, next door to 
the “‘ White Lion” public house, and two doors 
from White Lion Street, there is a stone with a 
boldly carved lion rampant and the date “1714.” 
This possibly at one time formed part of the 
inp. Cc. M. P. 

I remember to have been shown, some years 
ago, the P, J. T. and date which Dickens intro- 
duced in his last book, ‘Edwin Drood.’ Perhaps 
somebody will identify and record it for us. 

w. B. 

Bapavrers (8 vi. 268).—I send Dr. 
Pater the following suggestion as to the deriva- 
tion of the above. Ursa Minor, or Charles’s Wain, 
of which one writer states: “it is called also 
Cynosura because it hath the tail of a dog, though 
it be termed a bear, it consists of seven stars. 
The Latin word Baubor (vox canum), of dogs, to 
bark gently, to bark like ——— with the name 
Cynosura gives some probability that Babaurers 


may mean seven dogs, or seven men of a similar 
character. 


Rapcwirrs. 


May I ask Dr. Suyrue-Patuen whether the 
word “Babewries, Babeuries o. strange antick 
works,” which E. Coles gives in his dictionary 
(Edin., 1717) will fit the context of the Babsarers 
concerning which he waltes at the above reference 


Wetss Svavames ror Canistian Names 
S. vi. 166, 293).—Sarely this is well known, and 
formerly was not confined to Wales. Surnames 
are probably even yet not universal. I know two 
brothers, sons of one Freshwater, in an Essex vil- 


lage. One is always called Freshwater, the other 


T. Witsoy. 


John Henry, “ keeper of the orchard at White- 
hall,” the father of the celebrated Nonconformist 
divine, Philip a was the son of one Henry 
Williams, of Briton , in Glamorganshire, born 
in 1590, who, according to the biographer, “* took 
his father’s Christen-name to be his Sir-name, after 
manner.” Epuusp VENABLES. 
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_“M. F. M. N.” : Corumya Rosrrata (8* 8. 
vi. 287).—These letters would, I suppose, mean 
** Marci Filius Marci Nepos.” See ‘Siglariam 
Romanun,’ Jobannis Gerrard, London, 1792, 
which, besides having been published by itself, is 
to be found in the Appendix of Bailey’s edition 
of the ‘Lexicon Facciolati,’ 1828, I have not 
found in any book the beginning of the inscription 
as given in the query. In Valpy’s Delphin edition 
of Florus, variorum notes, p. 609, it is said to begin 
C. C, But this is not te 
Ciacconi (see ibid, p. 1105). He gives m. F.; but 
these two letters are supplied by himself. Possibly 
the four initial letters have been taken from ‘ Livii 
Lib. xvii. ex Joh. Freinshemii Supplementis Livi- 
anis,’ cap. 2, where appears the following, ‘* Cura 
classis fabricande mandata Cn. Cornelio L. F. 
Cn. N. Scipioni Asinw, et OC. Duilio M. F. M. N. 
qui Consulatum recens iniverant,” which, being 
extended, means, “Cura classis fabricandw man- 
data Cornelio Lucii filio, Cozi nepoti, 
Scipioni Asinw, et Caio Duilio Marci filio Marci 
nepoti,” &c. The reference for the passage (given in 
Valpy’s edition) is Orosius, iv. 7. 

The inscription on the Columna Rostrata is in a 
mutilated condition. It was renewed under 
Tiberius, and was discovered in 1565 (see ‘Roman 
Antiquities,’ by J. D. Fuse, Oxford, 1840). It 
had been struck by lightning in the consulship of 
M. uwilius and Ser. Fulvius (see Livy, xlii. 20). 
An engraving representing the column is to be 
found in the varioram notes in Florus (Valpy’s 
“ Delphin Classics,” p. 609). The inscription as 
there given begins :— 

D . EXEMET . LECIONES . R...... 

AXIMOSQVE , MACISTRATOS . I...... 

OVEM * CASTREIS* EXFOCIONT, Kc, 
At pp. 1104-5 is given “Columna Rostrata a 
Ciacconio suppleta, explicata.” On the latter page 
appears “‘Inscriptio Colampe Rostrate e Ciac- 
conio, cam brevibus Ejusdem supplementis.” It 
begins :— 

C. BILIOS M. P, COS ADVERSOM . CARTACINIENSEIS . 

EN .SICELIAD . REM CERENS ECEST(ANO)S COCNATOS, 
POPLI ROMADI ARTISYMAD , OBSEDEONE(D) . B(XEMET . 
LECION)EI8 . CARTACINIERNSEIS OMNEIS . M( AXIMOSQUE , 
MACISTR)A(TOS L)UCAES . BOVEBOS . RELICTEIS . NO(YEM , 
CASTREIS , EXPOCIONT), &c. 
Of this there are only the few words and parts of 
words represented in parentheses which are given 
as having been legible when Ciacconi saw the 
stone soon after its discovery. He renders the 
restored inscription as follows :— 

“Caius Duilius Marci filius Consul, adversus Carthagi- 
nienses in Sicilia rem gerens, Egestanos socios atque 
cognatos populi Romani arctissima obsidione exemit. 
Legiones enim omnes Carthaginiensium qui Zgestam 
obsidebant, et Amilcar maximus corum magistratus, 
Sestinandi studio elephantis relictis novem, castris ¢ffu- 
gerunt,” &e, 


The words in italics are added by Ciacconi for 
elucidation. The inscription as restored and as 
rendered by Ciacconi is to be found in “‘ Thesaurus 
Antiquitatum Romanarum......a Joanne Georgio 
Greevio. Traject. ad Rben. Lugd. Batavor., 
mpcxcvil.” iv. col, 1810, There follow about ten 
pages of explanation. Ciacconi says that he has 
omitted the grandfather's prenomen, which is M. 
in the Capitoline Tables, because he thinks that it 
was not at the period customary to add it. He 
gives Bilios as gy probable form of Duilius. 
Compare Cicero, ‘ Orator,’ cap. 45, sect. 153. 
Ropgrt Pisrpornt. 
These letters, following the name of O. Duilius, 
designate his father and his grandfather, and, 
according to the rules of Latin epigraphy, must be 
read M(arci Duilii) F(ilius), M(arci Duilii) N(epos). 
No “authoritative explanation” is needed, as the 
foregoing will be in elementary 
on Latin epi . Norcan the inscription 
properly be called PRarly Latin,” being now 
regarded merely as a pseudo-antique—not neces- 
sarily a forgery, but more likely an inaccurate 
copy of an older inscription, made some three 
centuries later, probably in the reign of the Em- 
peror Claudius. It is fully discussed in the 
Corpus,’ Isaac TaYLor, 
[Many replies are acknowledged.) 


Source Courter (8 §. v. 

r reply to this query is in four places 
PNe The best, > is also the Tallest of 
these, which a casual inspection might pass over, 
as it is left out in the list of quotations both in 
the half- yearly and general index, is at 2™¢ S. 
i. 140, but appears at the name of “ Webrenfels.” 
The line is in an epigram by S. Wehrenfels, a pro- 
fessor at Basil in the last century, as may be seen 
at Epigr, 49 of the ‘Scripture Abusus,’ in his 

Opuscula,’ Leyden, 1772. Ep, 


Permit me to give the very terse couplet in its 
Latin, and a translation of it that I published in 
1881. The Bible, of course, is referred to :— 

Hic liber est, in quo quzerit sua dogmata quisque ; 

Invenit, et dogmata quisque sua. 
This is the book where each doth seek 
The dogma to his mind ; 
And where, in common (truth to speak), 
Each doth his dogma find. 


J, J. AUBERTIN. 


Lammas Day (8 §. vi. 308).—Your corre- 
spondent’s remarks might lead one to infer that he 
thinks that Lammas (A.-S. Hlaf-meesse) has its 
origin in the word lamb. If this is the case he 
may be interested in the following passage from 
Brady’s ‘ Clavis Calendaria,’ vol. ii. pp. 116-7 :— 

“Hence some Antiquaries consider that the day 
obtained its appellation of Zam or Lamb-mass, from a 
conceit entertained of St. Peter having been the patron 
of lambs, owing to the metaphorical expression of our 
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was instituted in order to procure the apostle’s benedic- 
tion, that their lambs might escape the danger of cold 
after being shorn at this season.” 


Skinner says the day was called Lamb mass, 


“because Lambs then grew out of season.” Of 


course the A.-S, term above settles the derivation. 
F. C. Birxsecx Terry. 


There is much doubt regarding the true source 
of this word. That which is most generally 
accepted is the A.-S. hldf-maesse, hlam-maesse, 
i.¢., loaf-mass or bread-mass, the offerings of the 
first fruits of the harvest having been made on 
August 1. Has your correspondent consulted 
Brand? He might also peruse the articles under 
Lammas,” Lammas-day” in Hone’s ‘ Ever 
Day Book’ and Chambers’ ‘ Book of Days,’ ems 
ing the subject of his query. 

Cuas. Jas. Fkaer. 


Called by the Saxons Lammas (=loaf-mass), a 
sort of harvest thanksgiving day. But the mass 
and office of August 1 are of St. Peter ad Vincula. 
The Greeks observe this feast on January 16, 
the Armenians on January 22. 

Grorce Axavs, 

St. Andrews, N.B, 


See ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" viii. 256. W.C. B. 


Satmon ror Servants §, vi. 125, 293).— 
This subject has frequently been ventilated in 
‘N. & Q., and in | local prints in Shropshire 
and Worcestershire. It is said that the sum of 
five pounds was offered, and offered in vain, to 
any one who could produce a copy of the indentures 
in which apprentices in Shrewsbury, Worcester, 
or Gloucester should not be compelled “to eat 
salmon more than thrice a week.” Unquestion- 
ably in the seventeenth century salmon was far 
more plentiful in Great Britain than it is now, for 
the simple reason it had fewer foes and was more 
easily taken. The following extract from ‘ Old 
Mortality ’ will prove a very good illustration, the 
date being 1679, and the scene Milnwood :— 

“A large boiled salmon would now-a-days have indi- 
cated more liberal housekeeping; but at that period 
salmon was caught in such plenty in the considerable 
rivers of Scotland that, instead of being accounted a 
delicacy, it was generally applied to feed the servants, 
who are said sometimes to have stipulated that they 
should not be required to eat food so luscious and sur- 
feiting in its quality above five times a week.” —Chap, vii. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


A Person’s Seyse or Hearine (8* §, 
vi. 348).—That a blind person’s sense of touch and 
hearing are greatly increased must, of course, be ad- 
mitted. Wilkie Collins endeavoured to illustrate 
this fact, but not, I think, successfully, in his novel 
‘Poor Miss Finch.’ I was acquainted many years 


Saviour, ‘Feed my lambs’; and that therefore a mass | several occasions of noticing his deli 


of touch 
and acuteness of hearing. He could tell the time 
in a moment by feeling the hands of his watch, 
he would mix his own grog, and detect a whisper 
in any part of the room. When the lady in the 
above reference could tell on waking that the 
ground was covered with snow, it was not, I imagine, 
through “some subtle difference in the air,” but 
through the greater or less muffling of the ordinary 
sources of sound. Nor can it be said, as your 
correspondent su , that the waves of sound 
travel with as much ease over snow as over water, 
unless the snow surface be frozen. As to the 
muffling action of falling snow, there is the famous 
case of the outposts during the war between this 
country and America in the last century. The 
opposing forces were situated on each side of a 
river, so near that the form of individuals could 
be easily distinguished. An American drummer 
began to beat his dram, but though the motion of 
his arms was distinctly seen, not a single sound 
was heard on the British side. A coating of snow, 
that had newly fallen upon the ground, and the 
thickness of the atmosphere conspired to obstruct 
the sound. Prof. Tyndall (‘On Sound,’ p. 19) is 
of opinion that the obstructive effect of, falling 
snow has been exaggerated. When he was sur- 
veying on the Mer de Glace during falling snow, 

his voice reached his assistant quite across the 
glacier, half a mile distant, It is, however, not 
correct to refer to sound in general, seeing that 
some sounds, and especially musical sounds, travel 

more effectively and to greater distances than 

noises. This is well known to the inhabitants of 
mountainous regions, as in Switzerland, the Tyrol, 

&c., where the natives can exchange vocal signals 

at very great distances. During the noise and 

bustle of a crowded fair in the market-place of 

Salisbury, I have stood on a chalk hill at a con- 

siderable distance from the city, and could hear 

distinctly the music filtered, as it were, from the 

rough noises, 

From my own observations, as I wrote many 

years ago, during snow, falling or newly fallen, 

* sounds become muffled; the village bells seem to be at 

a greater distance, eo faintly do their tones fall upon the 

ear ; the waggon that yesterday grated so harshly against 

the stones, now moves along in silence; the footsteps of 

passengers are not heard; and though you see people 

walking or riding about as usual, yet, hearing no noise, 

you are reminded of the moving scenes of a panorama 

rather than the real proceedings of life.” 

C. 


The acuteness of the other senses in people who 
have lost one has often been remarked upon. 


“Tt is to the habitual direction of the attention to 
some particular kind of sense-impressions, that we are 
to attribute the increase in discriminative power, which 
is specially remarkable in the case of such as suffer 
under the deprivation of other sences.”—Carpenter, 


ago with Mr. Toplif, the blind organist, and had 


* Mental Physiology,’ p. 141 
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Thus it is that deaf-mutes can be taught, and that 
ple without hands even have been able to paint. 
Pheve of us who are not too fin de sidcle to acknow- 


ledge a merciful Creator, learn much from these | ¢), 045 


instances of compensation in His world. But 
surely, as houses are built in these days, one need 
not be blind to feel a fall of snow indoors, 
Epwarp H, M.A, 
Hastings. 


“Cock anp Pre” vi. 103, 356).—Io a 
MS. note to a survey of Elme Close, otherwise 
Longe Acre, made in the month of March, 1650, 
formerly in the Augmentation Office, Westminster, 
in the bandwriting of Mr. Charles Richardson, 
who made a collection towards a history of Covent 
Garden in the early part of the present century, is 
the following :— 

“It appears to be the uniform practice of the judges 
on the first day of every term to go along St, Giles's and 
down St. Martin's Lane, attended by the Middlesex 
constables who leave them at the north end of Cock Lane 
(now Little St. Martin’s Lane), from whence the West- 
minster constables attend them to Westminster Hall. 
So that it should seem that the boundaries of the 
County of Middlesex and the City of Westminster divide 
at the north-east corner of Little St. Martin's Lane and 
the scuth-west corner of Castle Street, where now stands 
the house called ‘the two angels and crown,’ which 
formerly was the Cock, and afterwards the Cock and Pie, 
but in the survey of 1650 it is there called the Cocke in 
the occupation of Peter How and worth per annum 6i. 
This house possessed a garden and was much resorted to 
by company until the buildings on the north side took 
place, when it ceased to attract and thus lost its 
notoriety,” 

In the survey of 1650 the house is thus de- 
scribed 

“ All that tenem’t called by the name of Cocke being 
the north-west corner house of the west range of build- 
ings consisting of a Drinking roome and one kitchen 
sellard under, and in the first story above stairs 2 cham- 
bers and over the same two great roomes in the occupa- 
c’on of Peter How worth per annum vil,” 


Jxo, Henn, 
Willesden Green. 


“Kix” my Sorwames (8 §. vi. 209 
—Your Rhode Island correspondent Mr. OC. H. 
Cross asks whether it is probable that the sur- 
name Clarkin means ‘‘kin of the Clares.” The 
evidence in favour of any such probability, or 
possibility, will need to be very explicit if it is to 
overcome the likelihood that the name in question 
is only one of such ordinary English diminutives 
as “lambkin,” “catkin,” “ kilderkin,” “ mannikin,” 
“‘pipkin”; which, etymologically, are ‘little 
lamb,” “little cat,” ‘‘little child,” “little man,” 
‘little pipe.” A pari, Clarkin should mean 


“little clerk.” This inference is strengthened by 
the occurrence repeatedly in English medimval 
records of the Norman-French surname Petyclerk, 
and the existence at the present time of the very 


respectable North 


Italian surname 


Probably parallel names may be found in other 


languages, Joan W. Bows, F.S.A, 


The derivation of Clarkin from “kin of the 
does not appear very probable. The 
“kin” of Evglish surnames will generally be found 
to be the well-known diminutive suffix appearing 
in such words as “‘ lambkin,” “ pipkiv,” “ napkin.” 
Clarkin might, therefore, with more probability be 
derived from the widely distributed family name 
of Clark and mean ‘‘the little clerk.” The 
occurrence of Petyclerk—a name of similar mean- 
ing—quoted by Lower in his ‘ Patronymica 
Britannica,’ affords some support to 
. J. 

After consulting various authorities on this 
subject I should conclude that the ending of 
Clarkin would be in, not kin. If Mr. OC. H, Cross 
will peruse ‘Surnames as a Science,’ by Robert 
Ferguson, 1884, he will find information which 
may be of use. At p. 25 it states :— 

“The ending in an, en, in, or on, This ending runs 
through the whole range of Teutonic names, and is 
common in English surnames. As to the value, and 
meaning of this ending, we have nothing more to guide 
us than its parallel use in the languages nearly con- 
cerned, where it is what may be called formative. That 
is to say it is a form of speech which is used to form the 
ending of words, not adding anything to the meaning, 
but es a kind of euphonic rounding-off of the 
word,” &c, 


Joun Rapctirrs. 


Toscutum University (8" §. vi. 209, 273, 333), 
—The institution bearing this Ciceronian title is, 
according to the last report of the Commissioner of 
Education, one of twenty-four universities and 
colleges “located” within the one state of Ten- 
nessee, As that state has one university or college 
for every 75,000 people, or thereabouts, and 
Tusculum holds at* best a middle rank, your 
readers may make their own deductions, The 
President of the United States who in 1868 signed 
a diploma must have been Andrew Johnson, 
Tennessee man, whose antecedents qualified bim 
rather for cutting out an academic gown than for 
assisting any one into it. These are plain facts, 
and I hope the statement of them will not hurt 

y eges 


conferred on Englishmen American col 
are usually of little value. 
Ricaarp H, Tuornron. 
Portland, Oregon. 


“Doa” Dext vi. 349).—John Dent, 
F.S.A., banker, being a member of the banking 
firm of Child & Co., Temple Bar, represented the 
borough of Lancaster from 1790 to 1812. He is 
noted not only for his Dog-Tax Bill, but for the 
introduction in 1802 of a Bill to abolish bull-bait- 
ing, and was a steadfast opponent of Wilberforce’s 
anti-slavery efforts. His family seat was Cocker 
ham Hall, some six or seven miles south of Lar 
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(see ‘ Royal Kalendar’ for 1807, p. 51). 


1796. 
14, Eastlake Road, Camberwell, 8.E, 


View or Westminster Anpey (8 §, vi, 388). 


ADAMs, 


—The ‘‘view of the west end of Westminster 


Abbey, from some distance down Tothill Street, 

showing in the foreground a few of the gable-ended 

houses in the street on either side,” about whose 

whereabouts Liste inquires, will be found in 

Haghson’s ‘London,’ In my copy it is placed at 

vol. iv. p. 269. R. Crark, 
Walthamstow, 


The view of Westminster Abbe 
requires was reprinted in ‘Old and 
iii. p. 420, 


that Liste 
ew London,’ 
Geratp 


“ Meypino or Enpino” (8 §S, v. 486; vi. 11, 
277).—The latest and completest concordance to 
Shakespeare’s plays and poems is Mr. John Bart- 
lett’s vast volume of nearly two thousand double- 
column pages in small type. As it includes about 
four bundred thousand entries, and the references 
are not only to acts and scenes, but to the line- 
numbers of the “Globe” Shakespeare, and it has 
been the work of twenty years, its accuracy may 
be assured. 

A carefal search leaves the quotation from 
‘Troilus and Cressida’ unique, but the four now 
copied are so nearly like that they may be 
interesting 

To mend it or be rid on’t. 
* Macbeth,’ ILL. i. 114. 
Mend your speech a little 
Lest it may mar your fortunes, 
* Lear,’ L. i. 96, 
He seeks 
To mend the hurt, that his unkindneas marr'd. 
* Venus and Adonis,’ 478. 
Were it not sinful then, striving to mend, 
To mar the subject, 
Sonnet ciii, 9. 


Esre. 

I have been looking into Clarke’s concordance to 
Shakspeare, and I find a phrase almost exactly the 
same as “ mend or end it.” 

To mend it or be rid on't. 
* Macbeth,’ IIT. i, 
E. 

“A Yorgsnire Warenouse” (8 vi. 328). 
—Judging from the context, Mr. Hoorer’s con- 
jectare as to this term being a synonym for “‘a 
cheating shop,” seems to have hit the mark. As 


caster, and he had another seat at Clapham, Surrey 
His town 
residence was 10, Hertford Street, Mayfair, where 
he had a fine library (see Cunningham’s ‘ London’). 
According to the list in the ‘Bibliotheca Topo- 
— Britannica,’ vol. x., he was elected a 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries on March 17, 


offshoot from the popular word “ Yorkshire” (cf. 


‘Slang Dictionary’). It is from this we get the 
phrases “to Yorkshire,’ or ‘‘to come Yorkshire 
over a person,” where the meaning implied is to 
cheat or cozen one. From the above-named work 
I extract the following from under the word 
“ Yorkshire” :— 

“The proverbial over-reaching of the rustica of thi 
county has given rise to the phrase, which is sometimes 
pronounced Yorkshar. To put Yorksbar to a man, isto 
trick or deceive him. This latter is from a work in the 
Lancashire dialect, 1757." 

Having regard to this interpretation of “ York- 
shire,” the use of “a Yorkshire warehouse,” as 
denoting a shop with a questionable reputation, 
seems intelligible. 


Sr. James's Park (8" vi. 381).—I always 
understood that the portrait of Rose with his pine- 
apple was, and is, at Dorney Court, near Windsor, 
the seat of Sir Charles Palmer. E. Watroarp. 


Saett Grorro S. vi. 347)—The simple 
history of the case as it is in Mackenzie Walcott’s 
* Guide to the Coast of Kent,’ 1859, p. 118, is,— 

“ At the ‘ Dane’ is a grotto hewn out of the chalk, and 
lined with shells ; the work of an ingenious artisan, who 
migrated to America. It was long regarded as a vener- 
able relic of antiquity.” 

The same query appears in 8 S§. iii. 7, in which 
volume there is the above quotation, with the 
reference to the article in Temple Bar at p. 96. 

Ep, Marsnatu. 


Hone describes a subterranean grotto in Old 
Fish Street, ‘Year Book,’ 193, and there is a 
notice of the London street grottos in the ‘ Book of 
Days,’ ii. 122. W. C. B. 


Some notes and references on this subject are in 
& Q.’ S. iii. 96. J. L. R. 


Oxrorp Sratve (8 S. vi. 285).—In 1869 a 
question was asked in ‘N. & Q.’ respecting this 
statue. The reply I transcribe, as it helps to 
strengthen the idea that the subject was the 
murder of Abel. 


“The history of this piece of sculpture is somewhat 
obscure. It was given to the college by Dr. Clarke, of 
All Souls, who purchased it from a statuary in London. 
It is generally called Cain and Abel, while others have 
supposed that the principal figure is Samson, the weapon 
he employs being a jaw-bone, though in the prints in 
some of our Bibles, taken from Gerard Hoet, it has been 
represented as the instrument with which Cain slew his 
brother,”—4" §, iii. 83. 
W. A. Henpersoy. 

Dublin. 


This communication is anticipated by the 


‘ Oxford Guide,’ which states (ed. 1860 ?) that,— 


“Tt has been traditionally called Cain and Abel. An 
intelligent correspondent of Mr. Chalmers adds, in his 
‘ History of the University,’ that this may perhaps be 


ta the name itself, this is, I chould imagine, an | justified, from no less authority than Shak 
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* Hamlet, ‘How the knaves jowl it to the ground, as if it 
were Cain's jawbone that did the first murder.’ Animals 
were killed in sacrifice before Abel was slain, so that 
Cain might kill him thus, and he was so represented by 
Gerard Hoet.” 
Epwarp H. MarsHatt. 
Hastings. 


Cours pg Mateacue (8 §. vi. 407).—Why 
“imperfectly known”? The Hova tongue is 
thoroughly known. The French use the term 
** Malgache” for the Malagassi tongues and 
people in general, and for those in particular of 
the Hova, or ruling race of Madagascar, D. 


I notice, in reply to a query under this head, a 
statement in your columns that “ Malgache is a 
language, imperfectly known, associated with the 
Malay Polynesian tongue.” This cannot be dis- 
puted so far as it goes; but I should like to add 
that the language is that of the island of Mada- 
gascar, and will be better known to your readers 
in the English spelling, Malagasy. 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


[Our statement is copied exactly from Vapereau, 
‘Dictionnaire des Littératures.’] 


Source or Quoration §, vi. 107).—Tom 
Moore wrote the couplet, — 
Sir Hudson Lowe, Sir Hudson Lowe ! 
By name, and ah! by nature eo, 
They are the beginning of a piece of twenty-four 
lines, which stands first in the collection styled 
* Satirical and Humorous Poems.’ 
James D, Borie. 
Madison, Wis., U.S. 


**Oxce” ror “Wuen once” (8 vi. 168). 
—Your correspondent asks whether this usage is 
a provincialism. I cannot answer his question ; 
but it seems to me that here we have another 
instance of the growth of our language, whereby an 
adverb becomes a conjunction, as appears to be 
the case with “directly” and “immediately,” 
which are so used by many writers at the present 
time. This usage occurs in ‘ Jane Eyre,’ ch. xxxii., 
sub init.: “Their amazement at me, my lan- 
guage, my rules and ways, once subsided, I found 
some of these heavy-looking, gaping rustics wake 
up into sharp-witted girls enough.” The con- 
struction seems to show a transitional use of 
“once,” as if the authoress had written ‘‘ when 
once the amazement had subsided.” 

F, ©. Terry. 


This has always seemed to me to be mere care- 
lessness or hastiness of speech, from the likeness of 


sound in the words, ©, F, 8, Warrey, M.A, 
Longford, Coventry. 


University Graces iv. 507; v. 15, 77, 
455; vi. 36, 395).—*“ Benedictus benedicat” is 


the right form before meat, and “ Benedicto bene- | bod 


dicatur” after. In the latter, the second word is 
used impersonally. I suppose most people know 
the old stories of the Cistercian who said ‘‘ Ber- 
nardus bernardat,” and of the Franciscan who said 
‘* Franciscus franciscat,” neither being willing to 
let the Benedictines have the grace all for them- 
selves, and each jealous for the honour of his own 


patron. 
Bishop Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


Surely the words given by Mr. J. D. Butter 
asone grace are really two, the one before and the 
other after dinner. The first is “ Benedictus bene- 
dicat” ; the second is “ Benedicto benedicatur.” 

E. Watrorp. 

Ventnor, 


8. v. 425; vi. 158),—Here is a 
variant spelling of this name: “1590. Aug. 30. 
Christening of Cibell Overton, d. of Lawrence 
Overton, bowyer” (Bardsley’s ‘Curiosities of 
Puritan Nomenclature,’ 1888, p. 106). 

F. C. Brexseck Terry. 


No doubt Sybil and Sybilla, and similar mis- 
takes (as they are if meant for Sibyl and Sibylla), 
can be found in good company. That is just the 
point. It was, I believe, an English (Royal Navy) 
ship which not long ago bore the name of Sybille ; 
enough to have made Octave Feuillet, the author 
of * Histoire de Sibylle,’ shudder. 

Herpert Stormer, 


Isaac pu Hamet, CLockmaker (8* vi. 347). 
—His name is not to be found in the ‘List of 
Members of the Clockmakers’ Company from the 
period of their incorporation in 1631 to the year 
1732,’ given in the Ar i Journal, 
1883, xl. 193. There is a gold enamelled watch 
in the South Kensington Museum, made by Pierre 
Duhamel, 1680, one inch and a half thick, and 
one and a quarter in width, bought at the Bernal 
sale for 71. 15s. This date nearly agrees with 
that assigned by ow correspondent’s friend as 


the date of his 
Everarp Home CoLtemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


“ As prunK as Davip's sow” (8"" §, vi. 88, 118). 
—Mnr. Pavt Biertey will find that the subject of 
his query has already been dealt with in 6" S. iii. 
188, 394. Frank Reve Fowss. 

24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea. 


Avcrnors or Quotations Wantep §. vi. 
309, 419).— 

Man is immortal till his work is done, 

I have just seen a question as to the authorship of this 
line. I write as it were from headquarters, to say that 
it is the last !ine of a sonnet published by me in a volume 
of verses called ‘Ethandune’ (London, A. & C. Black, 
1892). I flatter myself it is original, though it may have 
been suggested by unconscious remembrance of some- 

ly else. James D.O.L, 


J 
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Miscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate, 1649- 
1660, By Samuel Rawson Gardiner, M.A, (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

Wira the last stage of his sclf-imposed, laborious, and in 

every sense honouring task of writing the history of 

England from the accession of James I. to the Restora- 

tion Dr, Gardiner has made important progress. His 

present volume, the first of the third and concluding 
series, carries the history from the death of Charles, 

January 30, 1749, to the temporary extinction of Royalist 

hopes at Worcester, and the consequent sense of security 

felt for the first time under the sway of the Common- 
wealth. Practically it is a history of Cromwell that we 
read. His struggle with the Levellera constitutes the 
opening scene, his merciless treatment of the Irish is the 
main interest, and his defeat of the Scots and complete 
subjugation of the Lowlands is his crowning achieve- 
ment, Though the central figure in the work, Cromwell 
has no monopoly of interest. The most heroic and pic- 
turesque chapter in the work concerns Montrose, for 
whom Dr. Gardiner has a profound admiration, closing 
the account of his death with the simple, strong utter- 
ance, “ A hero bad passed to his rest.” From no other 
single work, and not easily, indeed, from all works, can 
we obtain so thorough an insight into all that was basest, 
most abject, and least responsible in the conduct of the 
second Charles. The falsehood and tergiversation of his 
father descended to him with none of the patient dignity 
aud the belief in his own God-given right which in the 
case of the first Charles influenced our judgment in our 
own despite. The death of Montrose is a more crowning 
infamy than anything with which Charles I. can be 
credited. No such suffering as followed the death of 

Strafford and that of Laud was felt, however, in this case. 

In his dealings with bis Presbyterian allies in Scotland 

Charles Il. was in “a tight place,” and it may be left 

to casuists to decide on whom falls the deeper disgrace, 

the fanatics, who wrung from the impotence of a dis- 
crowned king terms so humiliating, or the king who, with 
no intention of fulfilment, promised finally anything and 
everything that was asked him, Scottish proceedings 
with their monarchs have been always “adverse and 
turbulent.” It was left to Charles II. in his extreme 
need to ascertain how “adverse and turbulent” they 
could be. It requires all the gallantry, heroism, and 
self-sacrifice of following generations to excuse the con- 
duct now depicted. A deeply interesting portion of the 
volume, with small episodes, so to speak, of which alone 
we can concern ourselves, is the account of the escape of 

Charles after the battle of Worcester, Of the many 

maps by which the work is illustrated that depicting the 

course of the fugitive monarch perhaps best rewards 
study, A long distance was covered in the wanderings, 
and the risks of detection must have been innumerable. 

A diary of the proceedings, could one have been kept— 

which is, of course, inconceivable—would have been one 

of the most stimulating of records, Among points of 
extreme interest is the evidence furnished afresh of the 
extent to which the City, in the early stage of the history 
now given, was reactionary. The acquittal of Lilburne 
is one of the most significant of signs. After the execu- 
tion of Charles, indeed, all England eeems to have been 
leavened with reactionary discontent, and hands no less 
firm than those of Cromwell were necessary to steer the 
ship of state through troubled waters. Cromwell's conduct 
of affairs in Scotland was admirable, and the invasion of 

England by the Scots gained him back the ground he had 

lost by the death of the king, It is edifying to contrast 


the anxiety and perturbation felt at home as well as in 
foreign courts with the sigh of relief that broke forth 
when, the chicf danger surmounted, Whitelocke, St. 
John, and Pickering came as a deputation from Parlia- 
ment to invite the grand pacificator to “choose a resi- 
dence near Westminster, in order that he might, while 
reposing from his labours, give the bers the benefit 
of his advice on matters of public concerns.” It is diffi- 
cult to exaggerate the skill with which Dr. Gardiner 

ipulates and disp his facts, the vivacity of his 
pictures, the philosophic and dispassionate calm of his 
statements. Admiring as he does Cromwell, he is still 
full of sympathy for the loyalty of his opponents, 
whether Loyalists or Levellers. His attitude remains one 
of convincing fairness. The second volume of the 
‘Clarke Papers’ immediately anticipated the app ar- 
of bis volume, but the contents had n placed at his 
disposal by Mr. C. H. Firth, the editor, We shall wait 
with impatience a second portion of the best history 
easily conceivable of a period the interest of which, from 
every standpoint, is the highest. 


A Philosophical Essay concerning the Pygmies of the 
Ancients. By Edward Tyson, M.D., F.R.S. Edited 
by T. A. Windle, D.Sc,, &c, (Nutt.) 

As the ninth volume of the agreeable “ Bibliothéque de 

Carabas”’ Mr. Nutt has issued a philological essay from 

‘The Anatomy of a Pygmie,’ a curious book by an emi- 

nent physician, to whom the world is also indebted for 

‘ The Anatomy of a Porpess’ and ‘The Anatomy of an 

Opossum.’ The aim of the author in the esssy now 

reprinted was—baving dissected an orang-outang or 

chimy , the skeleton of which is at South Ken- 
sington—to establish that the references among the 
ancients to pigmies, &c., were based upon the mistakes 
of travellers who believed apes to be buman beings. 
Like many other books of the epoch, the work is more 
interesting for the curious information it collects than 
for the use to which it puts it. With all its quaintnesses 
and assumptions, it constitutes pleasant and suggestive 
reading, and is welcome in its new form, What, how- 
ever, will most commend the volume to folk-lorists and 
anthropologists is the amount of curious and important 
information Dr. Windle furnishes in an introductory 
eseay, which constitutes the true raison d’étre of the work. 

This is derived in part from the profound researches 

of M, de Quatrefages, the eminent French Professor of 

Anthropology and Ethnology. Beginning with an account 

of the existing tribes of “ pigmies,”’ Dr. Windle brings the 

whole subject into range with our present hnouteloe of 
folk-lore and our views as to primitive culture. The task 

Dr. Windle has accepted could scarcely have been better 

discharged, and his little work will welcomed with 

delight by a large and an augmenting class of students, 


A Constitutional History of the House of Lords, By 
Luke Owen Pike, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 
From original sources Mr. Pike has compiled a history 
of the House of Lords, which is a work of exemplary 
labour and inexhaustible interest, His subject is to a 
great extent new, and the matter he has digested into a 
consecutive and history could only be 
elsewhere obtained at the cost of heavy labour, From 
recognized and almost unoppugned authorities, such as 
Blackstone and Hallam, Mr, Pike finds occasion in some 
degree to dissent, his dissidence being due less to personal 
view than to the closer study of authorities, for which 
his high position in the Record Office furnishes ample 
opportunity. That the appearance of his vo'ume coins 
cides with an agitation against the House of Lords is 


obviously, as well as avowedly, an accident. Whatever 
use of it may—as is, indeed, inevitab'e—be made in the 
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future by the opponents or defenders of an hereditary 

chamber, the purpose of the volume is non-political, and 

it must have been conceived and executed long before any 

strong political antagonism to the House of Lords had 

been heard, Mr, Pike has, indeed, purposely avoided 

those cases of controversy which during the present 

century have been not uncommon, What he has aimed 

at has been quite different. His work, equally important 

to the lawyer and the historian, depicts the gradual 

wth and establishment of what is, naturally, much 

' the elder House of Parliament. As he points out, the 

first a‘sembly in England “to which the word ‘ Par- 

liament’ has been applied by any legal authority was 

an assembly resembling the House of Lords in its 

constitution, but consisting largely of foreigners.” The 

opening chapter, concerning itself with the pre-Norman 

riod, deals with the origin of temporal ttles of 

onour, with earls, bishops, and abbots among the Witan, 

with the ealdorman, or alderman and earl, the alder- 

man and dux, or duke, and so forth, and establishes the 

fact that earldoms before the Conquest were not strictly 

hereditary, Much follows of interest on the similarity 

of Jaws wherever Teutons settled in the Roman empire, 

on the power acquired by the bishops and abbots, on the 

hereditary principle in France, and the succession of the 

Counts and Dukes of Normandy. It is, of course, im- 

porsible to go through a volume dealing with a thousand 

points of historic importance, or to do more than point 

out a few matters equally curious and interesting. One 

of these is that the spiritual peers, now constituting so 

emall a section of the House of Lords, were at times 

dominant, and this though they were summoned as 

holding by barony, and were peers only by virtue of their 

temporal possessions. Without being in all respects on 

the same footing with the temporal lords, the spiritual, 

before the dissolution of the greater monasteries, some- 

times outnumbered them. Another point for which 

most modern readers will be unprepared is that, so 

far from being regarded as an h to be d 

by the monarch, the lords, both lay and spiritual, were 

only anxious to shirk being so called, unless they desired 

to protest against eome overcharge on their own estates. 

Only in later times did they become tenacious of their 

rights, With the idea that a summons to Parliament 

was an honour instead of a burden grew up the idea of 

precedency, which at first was not entertained. The 

writs of summons to earls were always placed on the 

rolls before those of barons, but among the barons them- 

eelves signs of precedency are not discovered. With the 

creation, however, of dukes and marquesses, who took 

precedence of earls, and of viecounte, who took pre- 

cedence of barons, questions of the kind must have arisen. 

Henry VI. assumed a power, as “ the fountain of honour,” 

to give precedence without regard to priority of creation. 

Not a dull page in the whole of the volume is there 

for those occupied with legal, historical, heraldic, or 

genealogical subjects, which is tantamount to saying to 

three-fourths of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ It is difficult 

without the appearance of extreme eulogy to record the 
claime of Mr. Pike’s work upon admiration. 


Mr Geo, F, Brack, Assistant Keeper of the National 
Museum of Antiquities, Edinburgb, has in preparation a 
work dealing with ‘ Scottish Charms and Amulets,’ to be 

ublished by Mr. George P. Johnston, Edinburgh. Mr. 

lack is desirous of making the work as complete as 
possible, and will be grateful to any one for information 
of such Scottish charms or amulets as have not hitherto 
been described. All assistance given will be acknow- 
ledged in the work. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following nolices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such ad as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

Contributors will oblige by addressing proofs to Mr. 
Slate, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

Cc, B, (“ Pronunciation of Severus ”).—Stvérus. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’"—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


J ANTED to PURCHASE, Early and Illumi- 
nated Manuscriptse—Fine Specimens of Bookbind Books 
Printed on Vellum— Miniatures - Enamels—Ivories—Fine Old Sévres, 
Dresden, or English China—Old Wedgwood Piaques and Vases— 


pravings, and Drawings—( Cameos.— 
Rev. Cc, JACKSO 12, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street, E.0. 


ME. GILDERSOME- DICKINSON, of Eden 

Bridge. UNDERTAKES GENEALOGICAL and ANTIQUARIAN 
INVESTIGATIONS Professionally —For Terms addrets to 12, Great 
Turnstile, London, W.C. 


NIVERSITY TYPE-WRITING OFFICE, 
OXFORD.—MSS8. of all descriptions carefully COPIED by Com- 
petent Typists. Rare MSS. typed in Indelible Ink. Translations. . 
tracts copied end researches made at the Bodleian Library.—For ail 
information address the SECRETARY. 


YPE-WRITING.— MSS., Scientific, and of all 

Descriptions, Copied. Special attention to work requiring care. 
Dictation Rooms (Shorthand or Type-writing). Usual Terms.— Mises 
B. B. & I, FARRAN, Hastings House, Norfolk-street, Strand, London 
(for seven years of 34, Southampton-street, Strand). 


OREIGN STAMPS.— COLLECTORS desiring 
GENUINE STAMPS at Low Prices should apply for our notea 
Appro vai Sheets, favourably known throughout the world. 
Esta blishea 1870. 
WINCH BROTHERS, Colchester. 


ARE, CURIOUS and OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
SEARCHED FOR and SUPPLIED. History, Heraldry, Theology, 
Medicine, Poetry, Fiction, Shakesperian Books, Old Railway * 
Second-hand Modern Books about half-price.—Book Mart, 7, Union-pas- 
tage, Birmingham. 


ATALOGUE (No, 26), containing many OCCULT 

BOOKS, SCOTCH LITBRATURB, FACETIA, and others Rare, 

Old, and Curious. —COOPER, 68. Craring Cross-road, London. Libraries 
Parcels purchased for Cash. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 8s. 


AING’S ANCIENT POPULAR POETRY of 
SCOTLAND, Edited, with Additions, Glossary, and Index, by 
W. C. HAZLITT. 


REEVES & TURNER, , Wellington-street, London, W.C. 
gric KPHAST Paste sticks, 
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HISTORY AND ARCHAOLOGY. 
Published by David Douglas, Edinburgh. 

C. LowtTHerR.—TOUR in SCOTLAND in 1629. 


OUR JOURNALL into SCOTLAND, Anno Domini 1629, Sth of 
November, from Lowther. By C. LOWTHER, Mr. R. FALLOW, 
and PETER MAUSON. 1-vol. demy 8vo. 5s. net. 
The Journal describes from Carlisle to Perth, vid 
Selkirk Jash and EB e writer's pertinent remarks 
on oon and places are not only Att ok diverting in themselves, 
but add much to our knowledge of the social life and character of the 


time. 

Rem.—NEW LIGHTS on OLD EDIN- 
BURGH. 1 vol. i 8vo. Illustrated (Nearly ready 

*,* The book deals with the district lying between Parliament Square 
and the Tron Church, and is based chiefly upon unpublished documents 
hitherto inaccessi 
JOHN GEDDIE.—The FRINGES of FIFE. Illas- 

trated by Louls Wélerter. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. 

*,* A description of a series of walks from Kincardine to St. An- 
drews, in which the more attractive features of the district covered by 
the pedestrian are fully indicated. 

JAMES INGLIS.—The HUMOUR of the SCOT 
neath NORTHERN LIGHTS and SOUTHERN CROSS. By the 
Author of ‘Oor Ain Folk,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. | ea 

JAMES INGLIS,—OOR AIN FOLK: being Memories 
of Manse Life in the Mearns and a Crack aboot Auld Times. 1 vol. 
crown 6vo. Second Edition. 6s. 

Davip Mac GYPSIES 
UNDER the STEWARTS. 1 vol. demy 8v0. 6s. net. Lo 

J. Jonnston,—The PLACE NAMES of SCOT- 
LAND. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 


W. F. Ske 


Skeng.—CELTIC SCOTLAND, Second 


Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 45. 


W. F. Sxkenz.— FOUR ANCIENT BOOKS of 
WALES. 2 vols. 8v0. 36s. 


W. Ropertson. —SCOTLAND UNDER her 
EARLY KINGS. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
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TWO-AND-A- HALE | BR CENT. INT TEREST allowed DEPOSITS, 
as able on demand. 

O PER CENT. 


on CURRENT ARDRUNES, om the minimum 
“STOCKS, when not drawn below 
SHARES, and ANNUITIES urchased and Sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encourag t of Thrift the Bank receives emali sums on 


emen 
Deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for TWO GUINEAS per MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 
HOW to PURCHASE a LOT of LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS 
per MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACS, with full particulars, post f: 
RANCIS RAV ENSCKOFT, Man: Mapager. 


“ Honest Water which ne'er left 1 man i’ the mire.” 
‘Timon of Athens,’ Act I. sc. ii. 


The KING of NATURAL TABLE WATERS. 


Supplied under Special Warrant to Her Majesty 
the Queen. 
PROMOTES APPETITE. PREVENTS INDIGESTION. 
Mixes equally well with Wine, Spirits, or Milk. 


London Prices :—Case of 50 Bottles, 22s. ; or 6s. doz. Case of 100 Half- 
or 4s. 6d. doz. Case of 100 Quarter-bottles, 25s. ; or 3s. 6d. 
doz. Delivered free. Cases and bottles free 


The JOHANNIS CO., Lrp., 25, Regent-street, S.W. 
Springs, Zollhaus, Germany. 


Tue DUKE OF ARGYLL.—SCOTLAND AS IT WAS 


and AS IT 18. Second Edition. 1 vol. Te. Od. 


Sin ANDREW AGNEW.—The HEREDITARY 
SHERIFFS of GALLOWAY. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 


R. Bruce ArmMstrone.—'the HISTORY of 
LIDDESDALE. Vol. 4to. 42s. net. 


T, Craig-BrowN.—The HISTORY of SELKIRK- 


SHIRE. 2 vols. dto. 4/. 10s. net. 


JosePpH ANDERSON. —SCOTLAND in EARLY 


CHRISTIAN TIMES. 2 vols. Svo. 12s. each vol 
JosEPH ANDERSON. — SCOTLAND 


TIMES. 2 vols. Svo. 12s. each vol 


Sir ARTHUR MITCHELL. —The PAST in the PRE- 


SENT. 1 vol. 8vo. 5s. 
T. 8. Murr.—ECCLESIOLOGICAL NOTES on 


SOME of the ISLANDS of SCOTLAND. 1 vol. 8vo. 2is. 


Ropert MILNE, —The CHARTULARY of the 
BLAC KFRIARS of PERTH _Demy to. 21s. 


Tue EaRL OF SourTnesk.— The ORIGINS of 
PICTISH SYMBOLISM. 1 vol. small dto. Os. 


Sir HERBERT MAXWELL.—STUDIES in the 
TOPOGRAPHY of GALLOWAY. 1 vol. 8vo. lds. 


Jas. Watson. —JEDBURGH ABBEY. Second 


Edition. Small d4to. 10s. net. 


P. Hume Brown. —EARLY. TRAVELLERS in 
SCOTLAND, 1295-1689. 1 vol. &vo. l4s. 


P. HUME Browy.—SCOTLAND BEFORE 1700. 


1 vol. 8vo. 14s. 


Mac Gipson AND Ross.—The ARCHITECTURE 
of SCOTLAND from the TWELFTH to the EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. 5 vols. 8yo. 42s. net each voi. 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10, Castle-street, 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


in PAGAN 


ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMAN. 
TEAUS, GLADSTONE BAGS, and HAT 
CASES. Very Light and Strong. 


ALLEN’S IMPROVED DRESSING BAGS, 


in Crocodile and Morocco Leather, Silver and 
Ivory Fittings, from Five Guineas to Hundred, 


ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, a 
=a for Ball Dresses, with Fitted 


ALLEN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUES of Registered and Patented Req - 
sites for Travelling, post free. 


J. W. a. Mannfacturer, 37, London 
(opposite the Lowther Arcade 
BRAND & CO0.’S 
BEEF 


BOULLLon. 


A most nutritious and invigorating beverage, made 
by the simple addition of boiling water, at a cost 

So e principal Chemists and Grocers throu 
out the United Kingdom, > 


Caution! Beware of Imitations, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11, LITTLE STAN HOPE-STREBT, MAY PAIR, 


be 
: 
Vek 
| 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. [8 8. VI. Dao. 1, "04, 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S SELECTED LIST. 
A CYCLOPADIA OF NAMES. 


In 1 vol, 13} in. by 10 in, by 3in. bound in half-cloth extra, 2/, 2s. net ; half-morocco, 2/, 15s. net ; also in leather binding. 


This volume, which will contain = 1000 pp., will cover (in a selective way) the entire field of proper names. The 
words treated will include Names of PERsons : historical, legendary, and fictitious—also, pseudonyms, nick-names, and 
epithets. Diviyiries: Greek, Roman, Teutonic, Hindu, ‘Babylonian, Egyptian, &e. Paces: Ancient and modern ; all 
the larger divisions of the Earth, physicai and political ; rovinces, counties, departments, seas, rivers, and other important 
names and epithets of places. HisToRICAL KvenTs: Wars, treaties, congresses, conspiracies, edicts, &c. RACES AND 
Tries: Ancient and contemporary; languages, stars, works of art, books, plays, institutions, vessels, horses, &c. The 
number of names selected from all these c’ 8 is about 50,000. 


PROFESSOR VILLARI'S NEW WORK. 
The FIRST TWO CENTURIES of FLORENTINE HISTORY: the Repub- 


lics and Parties at the Time of Dante. Professor PASQUALE VILLARI, Author of ‘ The Life of Savonarola,’ 
‘The Life and Times of Machiavelli,’ &c. ranslated by LINDA V ILLARI. Demy 8vo. illustrated, cloth, 16s. 


SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME OF SCIENTIFIC MEMORANDA, &c. 


CLIMBING and EXPLORATION in the KARAKORAM- HIMALAYAS, 


By W. M. CONWAY. Containing the Large Maps and Scientific Reports ; also Portrait of the Author. Cloth, 15s, net. 


* The Jefferies of the Tropics.” 


IN the GUIANA FOREST. By James Ropway. With Introduction by Grant 


ALLEN. 16 Full-Page Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d, 


The EXPANSION of SOUTH AFRICA. By the Hon. A. Witmor. Large 


crown 8vo. cloth, with Maps, 5s. 


POPULAR SAYINGS DISSECTED. By A. Wattace. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 
NEW VOLUME OF “THE REFORMER'S BOOKSHELF.” 

NIHILISM AS IT IS. Srernix’s Pamphlets, Translated by E. L. Voynicn, and 

ee * Claims of the Russian Liberals.’ Introduction by Dr. SPENCE WATSON. Crown §vo. 

cloth, 3s, 6d. 


The PAST HISTORY of IRELAND: a Brief Sketch. By §, E. B. Bouverie- 


PUSEY. Paper, ls. 


THE NEW VOLUME OF “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 


The CRUSADES: the Story of the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. By T. A. 


ARCHER and CHARLES LETHBRIDGE KINGSFORD. Illustrated and furnished with Maps and Index. Cloth, 5s. 


THE NEW VOLUME OF “THE MERMAID SERIES.” 


The BEST PLAYS of BEN JONSON. Second Series. Frontispiece. Post 


Svo. cloth, 2s. 6d, (Three months after date of publication the price will be raised to 3s. 6d.) 
IN SAME SERIES, AND UNIFORM IN STYLE, PRICE 3s. 6d. EACH. 
a The BEST PLAYS of CHRISTOPHER MAR-; 9 and. 10. 10. Tho BEST PLAYS of BEAUMONT and 
2. The BEST PLAYS of THOMAS OTWAY. 11. The Ci ‘COMPLETE PLAYS of WILLIAM CON- 
8. The BEST PLAYS of JOHN FORD. | 12, The ‘BEST PLAYS of WEBSTER and TOUR: 


4 and 5. dhe BEST PLAYS of PHILIP MAS- 
| 13 a i. The BEST PLAYS of THOMAS 
MIDDLETON. 


6. The, BEST PLAYS of THOMAS HEYWOOD. 
RITY. With Introduction by J. A. 15, The BEST PLAYS of JAMES SHIRLEY. 


7. Th OM PLETE PLAYS of WILLIAM) !6. The BEST PLAYS of THOMAS DEKKER. 
The BEST PLAYS of BEN JONSON. Vol. L 


8. NERO 7 “OTHER PLAYS. Edited by H, P. | 18. The COMPLETE PLAYS of RICHARD 
HORNE. STEELE. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster-square, E.C. 


Printed by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream's-buildings, Chancery-lane, B.C; and  — by the said 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, at Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-iane, B.U.—Satw day, December 1, 
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